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star salesman 
for every prospect 


When a prospect says, “Demonstration, please” — it’s a simple task for the 
Victor Animatophone and your sales film . . . no matter what product you sell. 


Yes, you can even have your prospect meet your company executives or show 
him the men and facilities behind your product through the use of a 
Victor projector and 16mm film. 


Easily portable, the Victor ANIMATOPHONE is unsurpassed for fidelity of 
tone, brilliant image and simple, dependable operation. 


The Victor projector is also being widely used as an important tool in 
training workers and entertaining plant personnel. Write today for full 
information on the many ways VICTOR projectors are successfully used. 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 
A DIVISION OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 


Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 





New York ¢ Chicago 
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Three All-Important Steps 
in Creating 
A Successful Training Film 








PROOF 


If you want proof that Caravel 
Plans get results, check with 


American Bible Society 
American Can Company 
American Viscose Corporation 
The Bates Manufacturing Company 
Bethlehem Steel Company 
Black & Decker Manufacturing Company 
The Borden Company 
Calco Chemical Company, Inc. 
Cluett, Peabody & Company, Inc. 
Dictaphone Corporation 
E. I. duPont de Nemours 
Eberhard Faber Pencil Co. 
Ethyl Gasoline Corp. 
General Motors Corporation 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 

The B. F. Goodrich Company 
Hart Schaffner & Marx 
Jenkins Bros. 
Johns-Manville Corporation 
Kenwood Mills 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc. 
National Biscuit Company 
National Lead Company 
Pepsi-Cola Co. 
Remington Arms Company 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc. 
The Texas Company 
United States Rubber Company 


OR ANY OTHER CARAVEL CLIENT 















































W°* HAVE LONG SINCE LEARNED that it takes a powerful lot of 
THINKING to create a successful training film... 


And yet—to paraphrase a great philosopher—the lengths to which 
people will sometimes go to AVOID thinking are beyond belief! 


Here, then, is a one-two-three procedure which we at Caravel 
employ consistently —to keep our thinking on the beam: 


First — think of your prospective audience: Whom do you 
aim to reach? What do they already know about the sub- 
ject? What do they NEED to know? What type of treatment 
will assure the most favorable response? 


Second —think of your budget: Will it permit you to do the 
type of job that will produce RESULTS... that will prove an 
investment rather than an expenditure? How should the 
money be apportioned in order to deliver utmost value? 


Third — picture YOURSELF as a member of the audience: 
What information and suggestions would you specially 
appreciate? What would you find most helpful in meeting 
the daily problems of your job? 


Frankly, we don't like the effort of thinking any better than the 
other fellow... 


But—no one has yet come along who could show us an easier and 
better way to create a successful training film. 


CARAVEL FILMS 


INCORPORATED 


New York « 730 Fifth Avenue * Tel. Circle 7-6112 


















n the Flushing meadows is convened the general 
assembly of representatives of 51 nations, members of 
the United Nations. What of the atom and the veto, 


of Turkey and Trieste, of Yugoslavia and Romania? 


Between pictures, we of Wilding are sensible of the 
tremendous importance of these discussions, but our 
principal business is American business and industry 
and their problems of indoctrination, sales training 
and merchandising — far from global in scope, it is 


true, but of vital concern to our clients and to us. 


In our experience of 30 years in this field, visual 


media have never before been so highly regarded. 


Creators and Producers 
of Sound Motion Pictures 
~y . 7 . 
for Commercial, Educational 
and Television Application. 
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Wilding Picture Productions, Ine. 
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Supervisors’ conference, Caterpillar Tractor Co., views a new 
Filmosound-projected training film. 








PPOSE you're selling bulldozers, or graders. You can’t slip a bull- 
dozer into your brief case when you visit a prospect, but you can 
show him motion pictures of a bulldozer in action! 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., one of the world’s largest manufacturers of 
tractors and earth-moving machinery, uses motion pictures not only to 
sell, but also for sales training, employee training, dealer meetings, 
and operational instruction. 


> 99 


There are 14 photographic departments in “Caterpillar’s” Peoria, IIL., 
plants. For much of the motion picture work, Bell & Howell equipment 
is standard, including the B&H Professional Camera, B&H Eyemo, 





B&H Filmo, and Filmosound Projectors. 


NEW, IMPROVED FILMOSOUND 179 


HOW MOVIES CAN WORK FOR YOU 


Send today for the new Bell & Howell booklet, ““Movies Go to Work,” 
a full exposition of how movies can speed training in industry, put new 
life into promotion programs, give your salesmen a powerful selling 
tool. At the same time, get our Filmosound Library Catalog, which lists 
thousands of films ideally suited to “filling out” programs built around 


Typical of the new B&H equipment is the 
Filmosound 179, a 16mm. sound-on-film pro- 
jector built in the same tradition that makes 
B&H the preferred studio equipment of Holly- 
wood and the world. 





your main subject. Just clip the coupon to your letterhead. | phate premio chap ei Pama aaa aad 7 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY ! 
. aes ‘> . ; i 
Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; Hollywood; | 7108 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 i 
Washington, D. C.; London. 1 Send without charge a copy of the new booklet, ‘‘Movies ! 
| Go to Work, telling how movies can go to work for us; j; 
: also the Filmosound Library Film Catalog. i 
OPTI-ONICS—products combining the sciences of OPTics ¢ electrONics ¢ mechanlCS i ; 
: Firm } 

i 
PRECISION-MADE BY E pibdeees - 
; l 
Opti,onics | City : 
OD ! 1 
“ i: ; : Requested by : : i] 
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SINCE 1907 THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF PRECISION EQUIPMENT FOR MOTION PICTURE STUDIOS OF HOLLYWOOD AND THE WORLD 
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Case Histories 
of Outstanding Films 





DATELINE TOMORROW! 


PRODUCER ....THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION 
SPONSOR... ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
EY MONE ap icdancecnsecenacens 19 MINUTES 
ARS WESTERN ELECTRIC 








\ motion picture on aluminum finishes, “Dateline Tomorrow!” stimu- 
lates the thinking of those who design, fabricate, sell or buy products 
which are, or should be, made of aluminum. In 19 minutes it runs the 
gamut of ideas from evening wraps to beer barrels to streamlined trains. 
In addition to showing the qualities of the various aluminum finishes, 
Dateline Tomorrow!” highlights the methods of securing these finishes 
and thus gives a basis for comparing their suitability and cost. 
Released only a few months ago, the film is in wide demand with 
non-theatrical audiences, both technical and non-technical. 





PROGRESSIVE HONING 
WITH AUTOMATIC SIZING 


PRODUCER ....THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION 
SPONSOR .. MICROMATIC HONE CORPORATION 
EE WE <i: oncddntaneptanaens 19 MINUTES 





IN THIS ISSUE 


* Lead-off feature of this month’s 
issue is the article on Page 17 
under the title of “Teamwork for 
Service.” It’s the story, somewhat 
briefly told, of the film program 
of the Bell Telephone System and 
its regional member companies. 

Some 200 pictures may be 
checked in a typical Bell company 
film catalog and of these more 
than 100 separate titles are in 
active use for training, indoctrina- 
tion and customer information. 
The majority of these films were 
“tailor-made” to Bell needs by 
skilled industrial film companies 
of this industry, notably Audio 
Productions, Caravel Films, Jam 
Handy, Loucks & Norling Studios, 
Pathescope, Ray-Bell Films, Les- 
lie Roush, and Wilding Picture 
Productions. 

On this 20th Anniversary of the 
invention of sound for motion 
pictures, it is a fitting coincidence 
that the Bell companies which 





D. T. Davis (center) of Lexington, Ky. 
receives Certificate of Appreciation from 
Bernard A. Cousino, President of the 
National Association of Visual Educa- 


tion Dealers (left). Witnessing the 
presentation, at right, is C. Scott Fletch- 
er, President of Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Inc. 

Naved Directors Cite Davis 

for Outstanding Service 

@ Meeting at luncheon in Chi- 
cago on October 28, D. T. Davis, 
of Lexington, Ky., received a 
“Certificate of Appreciation” 
from the Board of Directors of the 
National Association of Visual 
Education Dealers. The special 
certificate was awarded “in recog- 
nition of outstanding services to 
the visual education industry and 
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Two years ago the Micromatic Hone Corporation held a showing of 
new machines and methods for production executives. For the benefit 
of those unable to attend, it was decided to present the material in the 
form of a sound motion picture. “Progressive Honing with Automatic 
Sizing,” produced by Jam Handy, resulted from this decision. 

The picture gives a preview of automatic production honing develop- 
ments, current and projected. In 19 minutes, it brings busy industrial 
management up-to-date on the latest methods and equipment. 

Played only to limited, carefully selected audiences, this highly 
technical film has produced very satisfactory results. ’ 


Both these outstanding films used 


Western Elecrric 


RECORDING 





Sound speeds the action of non-theatrical films—helps explain tech- 
nical subjects—makes every minute of showing time count—yet 
amounts to but a small portion of production costs. 

When you record your picture, remember that Western Electric 
sound, used in the majority of Hollywood releases, costs no more. 


Electrical Research Products Division 
Western Electric Company 


INCORPORATED 


233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


pioneered this great advance in to this Association” by Bernard 
modern communications for en- A. Cousino of Ohio, 
tertainment should be one of the President of the Association. 
outstanding users of films for a More than 20 audio-visual indus- 
wide field of business and indus- try notables witnessed the presen- 


Toledo, 


trial purposes. tation at a special luncheon. 
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Ist National Business Journal of Audio-Visual Communications 


Chicago: 157 E. Erie St. New York: 501 W. 113 St. 
Los Angeles: 1132 West 17th St. 


Issue Seven, Volume Seven of Business Screen Magazine. Published November Ist, 
1946. Issued 8 times annually at six-week intervals at 157 E. Erie Street, Chicago (11) 
by Business Screen Magazines, Inc. Phone WHItehall 6807-8. O. H. Coelln, Jr., Edi- 
tor and Publisher. E. T. Lundgren, Jr., Director of Production; Joseph Moran, Asso- 
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foreign. Entered as second-class matter May 2, 1946 at the post office at Chicago, II- 
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istered U.S. Patent Office. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. REQUIRED BY 
THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 Of Business Screen 
Magazine, published at 6-week intervals eight times annually at Chicago, Ill. for October 
1, 1946. State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared O. H. Coelln, Jr., who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the Publisher of the Business Screen Magazine and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, etc., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal 
Laws atid Regulations, printed on the reverse side of this form to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor and business 
managers are: Publisher, Otto H. Coelln, Jr., 157 E. Erie Street, Chicago, Ill.; Managing Edi- 
tor, E. T. Lundgren, Jr. 

2. That the owner is Business Screen Magazines, Inc.; O. H. Coelln, Jr., 157 E. Erie 
Street, Chicago, Ill.; Robert Seymour, Jr., 501 W. 113th Street, New York City; Dale D. Mc- 
Cutcheon, 410 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; James E. Almond, 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
Ill.; William W. Speer; May D. Speer, Laguna Beach, Cal. 

8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or hold- 
ing 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: none. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders as they appear on the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 

O. H. COELLN, JR., Publisher 

Sworn and subscribed before me this 22nd day of October, 1946. 

FRANK RINGWALD, Notary Public 


(My commission expires January 14, 1947.) 
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a AS 4 Yow This Dual Slide Projector offers a 
5 NYS aw \ completely new conception of strip film 
Kad n XN \ projection, employing curved 


film guide-ways to guide film in exact 



























position for clear, brilliant screen image. 
Features an Automatic Snap-action 
Self-centering Slide Carrier... positive, 
quick action up and down tilting 
a two-tone Ampro design lift-off 
case that keeps projector always 
ready for instant use...and many other 
outstanding advantages. Compact 
sturdy —precision built, with 

all controls and parts conveniently 
accessible —it is the product of rich 
experience in fine projector building 
5 Inch, F:3.5 Anastigmat Projection 
Lens —shows clear, brilliant 

blacks and whites, and brings 


>» 


out true, rich colors. 


Write for Cineular... 
Send coupon today for circular giving full 

details, specifications and prices on the 
Amproslide Model "30-D” Dual Slide Prejector 


- 


er, 


BS-77 
AMPRO CORPORATION 
2835 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 13, Illinois 
Please send me full details on the new Amproslide Mod 
30-D” Slide Projector. I am also interested in 
(} Amproslide 2’x 2” Projector 
] 16mm. Amprosound Projector 
Ampro 8mm. Silent Projector 


Name 
AMPRO CORPORATION pene 
Chicago 18, Illinois 
A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary City— State 
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world’s finest 
professional-type 


16mm sound film projector 


: Dealers... 
Fikes tg , : write for information! 
aoe Nal 
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Simple to thread! Ungainly obstructions, 
so typical of traditional projector 


design, are absent in the Natco. Thus, all 


— 


points of the threading path are completely 
accessible. In addition, all pressure fittings at 
points of film contact are of the 
wide-opening type . . ..as exemplified by the 
ingenious film sprocket shoes which open 


wide and expose sprockets to full view. No 





need of forcing film under tight-fitting fixtures. 


ad 
F r . . 
k see Ric Pe ltitd 4 to set up! No elaborate preparations are required; no belts to 
= | Bes, oa fuss with, in order to set up the Natco. Simply remove the cover 
y a) 7. Gs: 
oo re fas and swing the feed reel arm into position. Since the take-up is part 


of the machine, the projector is now ready for threading. 









Easy to rewind! No changing or reversing of belts or transposing 
reels ... the reels stay where they are. After a projection session, 
\ 


the end of the film is inserted into the feed reel hub, 


and the film is quickly rewound by merely flipping a switch. 





Nea&o 


"ib the ultimate in operational simplicity, 


is also 
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foremost in sound quality,” 
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SALESMANSHIP 


is the gentle art of 
letting the other fellow 


have your way... 


MOTION PICTURES 


is the medium... 


VISUAL ARTS CORP. 


2 nest 46th street 


new york city 


longacre 3-2939... 
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‘THE MOST DYNAMIC 


SALES AND TRAINING AID 
IN AMERICA TODAY! 





EXPLAINETTE IS DESIGNED Me) ie 
FOR COMPLETE SERVICE “ee 


e SALES TRAINING 
POINT-OF-SALE SELLING 
EMPLOYEE TRAINING 
VISUAL EDUCATION 


EXPLAINETTE Gives you these Features! 


Attractive, functional design makes unit completely compact and portable. 
Matched amplifier and loudspeaker—designed by Operadio—embody new- 
est electronic features and insure excellent sound quality. EXPLAINETTE 
is easy to set up and operate... newly-developed film advance and unique 
“Thread-Easy” film guide simplifies operation. If you require easily-carried, 
clearly-understood sound slide film equipment, engineered for small and 


medium-sized audiences ... investigate EXPLAINETTE today! 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION WRITE DEPT. BU-10 OPERADIO MANUFACTURING CO., ST. CHARLES, ILL. 


oPERADIo 


Laplainette 


SOUND SLIDE FILM EQUIPMENT 
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John Garfield and Joan Crawford rehearse scene from HUMORESQUE for director Jean Negulesco and cameraman Ernie Haller. Photo courtesy Warner Bros. 


the Great films of 


ave shot with aluichell * 


In design and workmanship, the Mitchell 16 mm Professional is identical 
to the famous Mitchell “35.” Mitchell quality, Mitchell dependability, 
is now available to producers of 16 mm films. Here is the first truly 
professional 16 mm camera . . . a camera designed to bring Hollywood 
perfection to the 16 mm screen. 


The Mitchell 16 mm Professional is custom built, precision machined, 

checked, tested, and retested to assure you of unfailing performance 

under the most exacting conditions. When you own a Mitchell, you 
pyown one of the world’s greatest cameras. 


For the complete story of the Mitchell 16 mm Professional—write 


today for your free copy of this beautifully illustrated booklet. 


7 
ERNIE HALLER says, ‘The Mitchell is a great tf, foe {i 
camera.” Haller, ace Warner Bros. cameraman 


and Academy Award winner, famed for his Cc A A E R A Cc re) R P re) R A T I re) ee 


expert composition and precision lighting, has 
done much of his best work with a Mitchell. 666 W. HARVARD STREET - DEPT. 13 - GLENDALE, CALIF. 
Cable Address: “MITCAMCO”" 


- 85% of the motion pictures shown in theatres throughout 
the world were filmed with a MITCHELL Camera 









NINE-STAR PERFORMANCE with the 
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Engineered specifically for 
true sound reproduction and brilliant illumination! 


The new audio amplifier delivers 20 watts of power brilliant, clear and sharp pictures in full color, as 
with less than 5% harmonic distortion—designed well as black and white. 
to the same exacting standards as RCA’s profes- 6 


sional 35mm. sound motion picture equipment. 















Brilliant and uniform screen illumination is assured 
by the large two-element condenser lens, silvered 


RCA Sound Stabilizer maintains smooth, uniform reflector and efficient, coated projector lens—de- 
film speed for sound take-off—assures sound repro- signed for projection lamp sizes up to 1000 watts. 
duction at originally recorded pitch. Professional Theatrical Framing assures continuous 
Exciter lamp and sound scanning carriage die-cast optical alignment for any film—keeps the picture 
in one piece for permanent accurate alignment— on the screen. 

hinged for easy cleaning or replacement. Exclusive ‘‘Even-Tension” take-up assures automatic 
Extra-large 16-tooth film sprockets with reversible and uniform film take-up action—requires no ad- 


teeth—for long film life and very easy threading. justment for take-up or re-wind. 
The new RCA 2-inch F1.6 COATED projection Completely removable, swing-out picture gate—for 
lens—furnished with Model PG-201 Projector—for easy threading and cleaning. 


Re YY 


For detailed information on the new RCA Sound Film Projector, send for descriptive booklet. Write today to 
Dept. 20-K RCA l6mm Projectors, Radio Corporation of America, Engineering Products Division, Camden, N. J. 


RCA 16mm PROJECTORS 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DIVISION, CAMDEN. N.S. 
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Your story is HEARD 


$s 


Compact 


easy to tarry 


VMUSTRAVOK wo-ney raining 
-the ONE best way 


1 eed you can deliver your training message with twice 
the impact! Illustravox sound slidefilm equipment uses 





both dramatic pictures and spoken words to focus full atten- 
tion on your story. Trainees learn up to 40% faster, remember 
as much as 25% longer! 

You can depend on Illustravox for it gives you maximum 
two-way effectiveness at minimum expense. Portable, trouble- 
free, and easy to operate, Illustravox has already been field- 
tested and proved by America’s industrial leaders. Plan now 
for the competitive days ahead with speedy, effective Illustravox 
two-way training —the one best way! The Magnavox Company, 
Illustravox Division, Dept. BS -9, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana 


ILLUSTRAVOX 


THE ILLUSTRATED VOICE 
DIVISION OF THE 


aqnavox 
COMPANY of FORT WAYNE 
MAKERS OF FINE RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW 


ered sound slide 


ent in 1932 


x has been field-proven 


7S% of all 


pment now in use 











READ THE NEW AUDIO-VISUAL PROJECTIONIST'S HANDBOOK 


Every company using audio-visuals needs and operation of all types of equipment, 
Order your copy 
today. Only $1.00 from Business Screen, 


157 E. Erie, Chicago II. 


this illustrated manual on good show- care of films, etc. 
manship. Shows how to put an a show, 


whether slidefilm or movies, threading 











CAMERA EYE: 


* “Advertising is faced with great 
responsibilities. It has a major 
role to play in the creation of a 
sane new world—of regaining lost 
contributing to the 


nation 


markets—ol 


welfare of our and im- 
proving our standard of living. 
Yes, the period of reconversion 
presents a challenge to the intel- 
ligence, the integrity and the abil- 
ity of each and every member of 
the advertising profession.” 

states L. E. Phenner, 
president of Association of Ca- 


Thus 
nadian Advertisers, in a special 
BusINESS SCREEN on 
1946 annual con- 
will be held in 


message to 
the eve of the 
vention which 





L. E. Phenner, ACA President 


14 and 
15, Mr. Phenner is also president 
Prod- 
ucts Company Ltd., in Toronto. 
ACA 

from 


Toronto on November 13, 


of Canadian Cellucotton 


“During our convention 
men various 
parts of the United States and 


Canada 


advertising 


will meet to discuss and 
analyze methods to discharge our 


Mr. 


continues. “It 


responsibilities,” Phenner’s 


statement also 


provides our members with the 


opportunity to discuss special 
problems of advertising managers 
and helps us to keep abreast of 
the changing times and the chang- 
ing trends in advertising.” 

The 1946 
ACA is the 32nd annual event of 
this kind held by this Association. 


convention of the 


It is scheduled to open at 9:00 on 
the morning of November 13th. 
The delegates will be welcomed 
E. Phenner after 
which a special meeting will be 


by President L. 


convened to amend the Associa- 


tion’s constitution. 

Presentation of awards to mem- 
bers of the advertising profession 
who have made some outstanding 

















































Role of Advertising in New Era 
Theme of ACA Conference 


contribution or rendered some 


distinguished service to Canadian 


advertising will be one of the 
highlights of the opening day 
luncheon. The ceremony is be- 


ing filmed by courtesy of the Film 
Producers Association of Canada. 

During the luncheon 
meeting an address on “‘States- 
manship in Advertising’ will be 
delivered by Vernon D. Beatty, 
advertising manager of Swift and 


same 


Company, Chicago. 

At Wednesday's dinner meet- 
ing (for members only) a talk on 
“Impressions of a 20-day visit to 
England” will be presented by B. 
W. Keightley, advertising mana- 
ger of Canadian Industries Lim- 
ited, Montreal. Every ACA mem- 
ber is sure to enjoy Mr. Keight- 
ley’s vivid descriptions of Eng- 
land as observed during his re- 
cent visit there. 

At the conclusion of the dinner, 
“Did I Say 
with 


a radio broadcast, 
That?” will be recorded 
ACA members participating, aft- 
er which a life membership in the 
association will be presented to 
H. S. Van Scoyoc of Montreal. 

A new Board of Officers and Di- 
rectors for the forthcoming year 
will elected during the 
first day of the convention. 

On Thursday forenoon address- 
Miss 
syrne Hope Sanders, Director of 
Consumer Branch, Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, Ottawa, 
and Miss Ruth Leigh, Director of 


also be 


es will be delivered by 





Blay, ACA Films Chr. 


James A. 


Education, Cannon Mills Incor- 
porated, New York, and Chair- 
man of ANA Educational Activi- 
ties (Women) Committee. 

Miss Sanders will give a review 
of what con- 
sumer 
tionally 


she has learned of 
thinking concerning na- 
advertised products, as 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE FORTY) 
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In Projected Sales & Training Aids Equipment 
Your Best Buy is a DeVry 


The best is back again! Once more the 
incomparable DeVRY RS-ND30 profes- 
sional 16 mm. motion picture sound pro- 
jector is available to the varied require- 
ments of Business and Professions. . . . 
Compact .. . simplified . . . rugged... 
precision built, this modern sales and 
training tool now offers even greater 
performance through electronic, optical 
and mechanical refinements perfected 
during the war. 


The amazing model RS-ND30, with 
separate high powered 30 watt amplifier 
and full-toned permanent magnet 
speaker, provides sound-on-film projec- 
tion with theater-quality performance for 
auditorium, sales room, conference room 
or open air meetings. It’s improved . . . 














Dev RY 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERA 


Only 5-TIME WINNER of Army-Navy “E” for the 
. production of motion picture sound equipment 


different . . . in a class by itself. See it! 
Hear it! Then you’ll know why your best 
buy’s a DeVRY! 


The DeVRY RS-ND30 model is a 3- 
purpose portable 16 mm. sound-on-film 
projector that: (1) SAFELY projects both 
sound and silent films; (2) shows both 
black-and-white and color film without 
extra equipment; (3) and has separately 
housed 30 watt amplifier and sturdy 
permanent magnet speaker which afford 
portable public address facilities — in- 
doors and out. 


Make DeVRY Your Film Source ... 


Coupon below brings 136-page film catalog of 
Entertainment, Documentary and Scientific 
films FREE on request. 
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35mm AUDITORIUM 
EQUIPMENT 


For Auditoriums, Assem- 
bly Halls and Company 
Theatres — where 35mm. 
films are to be shown — 
get the facts about (1) 
DeVRY Theater Pro- 
jectors— sturdy 35mm. 
projectors for permanent 
installations (illustrated); 
(2) De VRY Transport- 
able — 35mm. projectors 
for use where throw does 
not exceed 60 feet, (3) DeVRY Portable 35mm. 
projectors in matched cases — projector in one — 
amplifier and speaker in the other — for road show 
and sales or training caravans. Coupon below 
brings colorful literature — FREE! 

* *k 1K 
DeVRY TRIPLE-PURPOSE SLIDEFILM PRO- 
JECTORS for 2” x 2” 35mm. paper or glass slides; 
single-frame slidefilm; and double-frame slidefilm. 
Compact, sturdy — easily carried. 
DeVRY PROJECTION SCREENS —a complete 
line of newly improved portable tripod and wall 
and ceiling screens, available in sizes ranging from 
30” x 30” to 20’ x 20’. 
DeVRY STEREOPTICONS show standard 3% x 
4” slides. Lamp capacity to 1,000 watts. Equipped 
with heat-absorption filter for slide protection. 


MICROPHONES: high quality, rugged crystal 


microphones for situations where a public address 
system is desired — indoors or outdoors. 


TURNTABLES: electric record players. Handle 
records up to 16 inches. Crystal pick-up. 33/3 and 
78 r.p.m. for recorded programs and records. 








DeVRY CORPORATION, 1111 Armitage Ave., Dept. BS-C11 = 
J Chicago 14, Illinois | 
y Gentlemen: Please send latest literature on [] Audio-Visual Sales & Trainng Aids. 1 
] () Please send “Production Pointers’’. () Please send 136-Page Film Catalog. [] We 
are interested in 35mm. Motion Picture sound equipment; (_) with arc lamp with 
] Mazda lamp. 1 
¢ AND PROJECTORS } | aes ie = 7 
| SS ee! " | 
| l'- 
| City Se = 
.. Canada, contact Arrow Films, Ltd., 1115 Bay St., Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada : 
a on a= a on a a oe a oe ee 
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A.N.A. Film Study 
Released to Advertisers 


% THE LONG-AWAITED Report of the A.N.A. 
Film Study, made under the direction of the 
Films Committee of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, was delivered last month 
before members of the Association gathered at 
the fall meeting in Atlantic City. W. F. How- 
ard, Director of the A.N.A. Film Study made 
the presentation, Chairman of the Film Com- 
mittee for the A.N.A. is W. B. Potter, Adver 
tising Manager of the Eastman Kodak Co. 

Complete copies of the extensive 84 page 
Report may be obtained at little more than 
cost of their preparation from The Associa- 
tional of National Advertisers, Inc., head- 
quarters at 285 Madison Avenue, New York 
17. A partial digest of one section (Part II 
on Film Applications) is presented by way of 
review on Pages 27 to 32 of this issue 

Titled ‘“‘New Horizons for Business Films” 
the Report is based on two investigations into 
the experiences of A.N.A. member companies 
with motion pictures and slidefilms, includ 
ing their plans for future use of these sight 
and sound media. Data were received and 
tabulated from a group totalling nearly 70°, 
of member companies, all of which had ex 
perience in recent years with films. 

Key sections of the Report deal with Apphi 
cations, Distribution and Merchandising of 
Films, Production, Measuring Results and 
Case Histories. 

The Report of this eight-month Film Study 
is commended to all business film users for 
thorough and thoughtful reading. 


Illustravox Division of Magnavox Company 
Previews New Industry Sound Slidefilm 

* <A new Magnavox sound-slidefilm, The /l 
lustrated Voice, was previewed for the trade 
press last month at the Hotel Continental in 
Chicago by Mr. N. B. Sherrill, Jr., Sales Man- 
ager of the Illustravox Division of The Mag 
navox Company. 

Produced by Magnavox to demonstrate the 
value of good sound-slidefilms to prospective 
users of this sales and training device, The /I- 
lustrated Voice is now available for use by pro 
ducers and distributors of business films and 
sound-slidefilm projection equipment. The 
film, the first of a projected Magnavox series, 
proceeds to outline the needs for sound-slide 
films in efficient and well-rounded sales and 
training programs, and it exhibits some of the 
good pictorial devices that experience has 
proved are most effective for sound-slidefilm. 

According to The Illustrated Voice, one of 
the greatest hazards of a sales promotion is 
the uncertainty of an undistorted sales story 
reaching each person concerned. Sound slide 
films solve this problem because the facts the 
manufacturer wants told are presented 
through pictures and authoritative spoken 
words to every individual in the sales organ 
ization. The Illustrated Voice also shows how 
color photography, cartoon techniques, and 
other pictorial devices can be effectively used. 
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Members OF THE A.N.A. FILM COMMITTEE MEET IN NEW York to discuss the report made 


under its direction: (standing, 
neth F. 


{merica; Harlan Hobbs, Owens-Illinois Glass Co.; Eric Haase, A.N.A.; 
(Seated, left to right) Marion P. Morris, Bristol-Myers Co.; 


and E. T. Batchelder, A.N.A. 


left to right) Ben R. Donaldson, Ford Motor Company; Ken- 
Space, International Business Machines; Douglas B. Hobbs, Aluminum Company of 


Cy Norton, A.N.A.; 


Robert Egan, The Procter & Gamble Co.; Thomas Hope, General Mills; Vergil Simpson, E. 
I. du Pont deNemours & Co.; John Waters, Sylvania Electric Products; Paul West, President, 
issociation of National Advertisers; W. B. Potter, Eastman Kodak Company, Chairman of 
the A.N.A. Films Committee; Stanley F. Withe, Aetna Life Affiliated Companies; Frank Mehl, 
Sperry Gyroscope Co.; Robert M. Dunn, Ansco; W. F. Howard, Director, A.N.A. Film Study. 





Audio-Visual Education Study Is 
Announced by N. E. A. Department 














* The Consumer Education Study of the 
National Secondary-School 
Principals, a department of the National Edu- 


Association — of 


cation Association, announces that it is now 
undertaking a constructive program in the 
field of audio-visual education. 

This program is to help discover, develop, 
and promote the best methods in producing 
and using audio-visual materials for learning. 
The interest of business is being enlisted to- 
gether with that of educational and scientific 
organizations, especially because of the pros- 
pect for numerous sponsored films with poten- 
tial educational value. Many will be appro- 
priate for supplementary teaching for schools 
only if mutually satisfactory standards can be 
developed and followed. 

The Consumer Education Study is under 
the direction of Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, a dis- 
tinguished leader in education. During the 
past four years it has made important con- 
tributions to education. These include: 

|. The formulation of the first comprehen- 
sive “definition” outlining the broad objec- 
tives of consumer education, which is likely 
to influence all subsequent textbooks and 
courses of study for the subject. 

2. The preparation and publication of a se- 
ries of objective factual teaching-learning text- 
book units for high school use on such sub- 
jects as advertising, insurance, money manage- 
ment, consumer credit, standards and labels, 
the use of leisure time, investing in oneself, 
and improving health. 





3. Securing agreement by educators and rep- 
resentatives of business on criteria for accept- 
able commercial supplementary teaching ma- 
terials prepared by graphic arts for school use. 

+, Giving advisory service to business when 
preparing such commercial supplementary 
teaching materials so that they may be edu- 
cationally effective. 

An important purpose of the new Project 
will be to function as a service agency and a 
medium for bringing about cooperation 
among those active in producing, using, pro- 
moting, and sponsoring informative films of 
non-theatrical or non-entertainment charac- 
ter. The Project does not intend to produce 
any pictures itself, nor does it intend to make 
decisions or issue edicts on how films should 
be produced. It proposes to serve as a medium 
through which those who do put informative 
films in circulation and those who use the 
films may analyze and better decide what films 
should be made and how they should be pro- 
duced and presented for greatest effectiveness. 

The Audio-Visual Education Project is un- 
der the direction of Orville Goldner, who has 
had many years of experience in the field of 
audio-visual instruction. During the war he 
was head of the Training Film and Motion 
Picture Branch of the United States Navy. 
For his work in this capacity, he was awarded 
the Commendation Ribbon by the Secretary 
of the Navy. His training film work with the 
British Armed Forces was recognized by the 
British Government by the award of the Or- 
der of the British Empire. 

The headquarters of the Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation Project for the present are at 1600 
Broadway, Room 1000, New York 19, N. Y. 
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“Organization Chart for a Successful Film Program 


YOUR MOTION PICTURE — perfectly produced and edited for tempo and purpose. 


PRINTS OF THE PICTURE. allocated to regional 16mm film-exchanges — available for any company 
use or audience location within 24 hours — preview facilities in each exchange. 


A THOROUGH UNDERSTANDING by your field organization of the value and objectives of the program. 


NATIONWIDE PROMOTION including descriptive folders and request cards distributed to your 
employees and dealers to make it easy for them to offer the film to their local schools, PTA, church, 
labor and community organizations. 

EXPERIENCED BOOKERS in each film-exchange with an intimate knowledge of all audiences in their 


area to arrange for show dates and booking schedules. 


MODERN FILM-EXCHANGE FACILITIES with trained technicians to handle film inspection, cleaning, 


maintenance and shipment. 


CIRCULATION CONTROLS, including booking confirmation to audiences — advance notices to your 
branch managers and headquarters — show reports with audience reaction and attendance — 
monthly circulation reports. 


8 8 8 8 89 VO 


A MAILING DEPARTMENT organized so that teacher guides and supplementary literature arrive in 
the proper hands in advance of each showing scheduled. 








ODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE, INC. during the past 
fifteen years, in cooperation with American industry, 


United States. Modern is geared to give you the same control 
and keep you as well informed as if it were a department 
has perfected these distribution methods and film-exchange of your own company. 


facilities. Our activity is exclusively film distribution of spon- Your field organization, distributors and dealers will be 


sored films. 


Modern’s 26 regional 16mm film-exchanges are deliver- 
ing mass circulation in the millions and selective distribution 
in desired quantities for over 50 of the oldest and most experi- 
enced industrial film users and advertising agencies in the 







ODER, 
TALKING 
PICTURE 
SERVICE 


free to do the necessary promotion job if you relieve them of 
the specialized job of film maintenance and exchange man- 
agement. Our exchanges can act as your own Film Library 
address under your own name if desired. 


Write for full particulars 





MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE, INC. 


HEADQUARTERS OFFICI 
9 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20 
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MID-WEST DIVISION OFFICE 
142 FE. ONTARIO, CHICAGO 11 














W Is the time... 


TO DETERMINE WHAT MOTION PICTURES 
AND SLIDE FILMS CAN DO FOR YOU 


IN 1947! 






















Much of America’s business and industry has been “marking time” since war’s end. Material 
shortages, labor difficulties, price restrictions have caused the deferment of ambitious plans for 


new products, the conquest of new markets. 


But the needs of the nation continue to grow. The enormous purchasing power of the people 
offers an incentive and a challenge to suppliers of consumer goods. 


Competition will begin in earnest in 1947. Now is the time to review your plans, to see that 
nothing has been forgotten in preparing for the wider production and distribution of new and 
better things. 


In setting up your budgets for 1947, do not neglect the potentialities of films as an aid in your 
production, sales and service training...in the identification and merchandising of your new 
products ...in improving your employee relations . .. and in developing your public relations 


program. 


What films have done for others, they can do for you! 


WOULD YOU BE INTERESTED IN OUR SUGGESTIONS FOR 
THE USE OF FILMS IN YOUR BUSINESS? OUR EXPERIENCE 
AND SPECIALIZED SKILL ARE AT YOUR COMMAND! 


Sound Masters, Ine. ress 


165 WEST 46TH STREET— NEW YORK 19...3010 BOOK TOWER — DETROIT 26 ) 
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OF FILM OPERATIONS 


HE LONG ROOM was brisk with the 

bustle of the day's business. Operators 

sat calmly before their boards, hands and 
voices responding swiftly and quietly to the 
demands of the signal lights. A supervisor 
walked slowly down the row of switchboards, 
pausing now and then to lean over a girl's 
shoulder and say something in a low voice. 
It looked like any other day in a Bell Tele- 
phone System operating room, but there was 
a distinct difference. 


At the far side of the room a group of girls 
sat around a smoothly polished table. All 
wore earphones, and their eyes were fixed on 
a small screen set up at the other end of the 
table. Their attention was focused on what 
they were learning, and they were learning on 
the job through sight and sound. 


I'raining workers with visual aids is not 
new in this day of audio-visual education. 
lraining workers on the job is nothing new in 
industry. But when a division of one of Ameri- 
ca’s largest corporations, performing one of 
America’s most essential services, is able to 
use sound and sight appeal in the training of 
its personnel, and to conduct this training 
where the operation takes place without dis- 
turbing other workers, history is made. 

In public relations, in employe training, 
and in specialized instruction for business, the 
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slides; 


Teamwork for Service 


GOOD PICTURES WIDELY 


USED TELL THE STORY 
IN THE BELL SYSTEM 


Bell System is making good use of films. 

Through its radio program, “The Tele- 
phone Hour,” Bell has brought pleasure to 
America’s millions of air wave patrons, Not 
content with radio alone as a medium for this 
institutional program Bell brought the pro 
gram to the 16 mm screen, and reached addi 
tional millions through The Telephone How 
on film, combining with it the picture-story 
of the plans of the Bell System to serve the 
television networks. 

Explaining the “why” of rural telephone 
development is the theme of another film, 
The Farmer's Telephone. Yo the farmers, 
for whom a strand of telephone wire is a 
magic carpet to a wider world, Bell shows 
how rural communication has advanced 
through the telephone, and what its plans 
are for the future. Similar films deal with new 
dial systems, telephone usage, and other in- 

From these few examples it is clear that 
the Bell System recognizes the motion picture 
as something more than a medium of enter- 
tainment, and is applying it as a useful tool 
in the hands of those who wish to instruct 
and inform. This was amplified for Business 
SCREEN by John M. Shaw, Assistant Vice 
President of AT& 


gram, as follows: 





’, who directs the film pro- 


“The Bell System is an organization of half- 
a-million teamworkers charged with giving an 


Below (left) Plant training group studies job 
telephone operators train 





technique via 
“on the job”. 














Mission of films in Bell System operations is 


to im prove customer service. 


essential service to all the people of America. 
Ideas flow constantly between the individuals 
and the groups that make up this team. Ideas 
flow also between these groups and the much 
larger groups they are serving. The free flow 
of these countless ideas is as essential to good 
telephone service as well-understood signals 


are to good football. 


Firms Usep FoR WIDELY VARIED PURPOSES 


“The ideas that must be made to circulate 
within and around the orbit of the Bell Sys 
tem, if it is to do its job well, relate to train- 
ing in numerous techniques and processes, the 
teaching of proper attitudes, the dissemina 
tion of information, and the cultivation of un 
derstanding. Films weave throughout this 
tapestry of ideas, lending clarity and emphasis 
at many points, 

“It would be misleading to imply that the 
scope of the Bell System's film program is in 
proportion to this telephone story that must 
be told by the telephone companies. The 
value of film is as yet much more potential 
than actual. The Bell System views the film 
medium as a tool that shows great promise 
but has yet to prove iiself sufficiently to be 
fully accepted by all who may benefit from its 
use. Each new film is an experiment bring- 
ing us, if it is successful, one step closer to the 
kind of acceptance that will lead to the uni 
versal use of films in helping to tell the ever 
changing telephone story. 

“Much is yet to be done, too, in improving 
the means by which films are projected. Here 
again the emphasis has been on mass entet 
tainment. The motion picture projector has 
been developed in anticipation of the audi 
ence coming to the projector. New projectors 
must be developed that can be more readily 


brought to the audience. The views of the 


Bell System have been embodied in specifica- 
tions calling for a greatly simplified projector 





and these have been turned over to the man 
ufacturers of projection equipment. No doubt 
other film users have done the same. 


Examples of the use of films in the training 
of people in telephone jobs are numerous, and 
they have contributed to a feeling on the part 
of many of the people who have this training 
in hand that films hold great promise of con- 
tributing to a better, cheaper and faster train- 
ing job. A few of these examples were cited 
by Mr. Shaw in a recent report published un- 
der the title “The Blackboard Comes to Life.” 


“A few 
equipment was developed for us in Bell Sys- 
tem Central Offices which was both new in 
principle and complex in operation, Plant 
forces in larger cities found that the equip- 


years ago,” says Shaw, “certain 


ment could be understood by the men who 
had to install and maintain it only after a 
long and difficult course of training. Using an 
amateur 16 mm camera, the plant training 
staff animated and photographed drawings of 
the new equipment in such a way as to make 
its electrical characteristics clearly apparent. 
Che principle of its operation was described 
by pictures on the screen before the class to 
amplify the spoken words of the instructor. 
sy the use of this home-made teaching device, 
the men were better trained than first seemed 
possible, and in half the time.” 


That no subject is too simple to be put on 
film is suggested by another case history. 


SAVING Time THROUGH METHODS PICTURE 


“One of the Bell System’s revenue account 
ing centers worked out a new time-saving 
method of assembling cash stubs and applying 
payments on customers’ accounts, Results in- 
dicated that extension of the new method 
throughout the System would offer an oppor- 
some substantial conservation ol 
The handling and 


tunity for 
money and man-power, 
processing of these stubs is a mechanical job, 
and is not easy to describe in words alone. 
The new method, to be fully appreciated, had 
to be demonstrated. A slow-motion film ol 
two experienced workers was made, from 
which every detail of the process could easily 
be seen and followed. This film was sent to 
accounting people throughout the System, 
thereby assuring a correct understanding of 
the new method and making available an 
effective training aid. A number of companies 
have now adopted the new method and given 
testimony to the training value of this film.” 


Any business that deals with the public 
through its employes knows that the well-in- 


| "he 

















formed employe makes the well-informed 
customer. An orientation program on film 
helped in this process during the war. Shaw 
describes it as follows: 

“The Commercial people who man _ the 
System's business offices are properly known 
as ‘representatives’ because they are called 
upon to interpret the operations of every 
other department in terms that the customer 
will understand. The need for giving large 
numbers of new people this background came 
at a time when the business offices were faced 
with their heaviest loads and when shortage 
of facilities made public understanding difh- 
cult to secure. This presented a challenge to 
test the ingenuity of the best instructor. Indi- 
vidual visits to other departments were out 
of the question. Using a new training tech- 
nique that combines motion and still pictures, 
one company set out to describe in a series of 
films the operations of the Plant, Traffic, and 
Accounting departments as they touch the 





Film catalogs of the various companies are 
tailored to their individual needs and uses. 


customer. Most of the Bell System’s ten thou- 
sand Commercial Representatives have since 
received this training.” 

Even such ordinary jobs as climbing a pole 
been vitalized 


or pounding a nail have 


visualization by the Bell System. 


through 
Here are two more case histories from Shaw's 
comprehensive report. 

“The climbing of a pole is a skill that has 
to be constantly taught to succeeding genera- 
tions of telephone linemen, There is a right 
way to climb a pole, and a wrong way; a sale 
way, and an unsafe way. The right way calls 
for a rhythmic coordination of arms and legs, 
and for dexterous manipulation of climbing 


irons and safety belt. These things can be 
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learned only by practice. But unless the new 
lineman gets off to the right start under the 
watchful eye of a skilled instructor, he may 
become habituated in the wrong way. An in- 
genious Plant supervisor exposed thousands 
of feet of color film showing a highly-skilled 
climber going up and down a pole. He then 
had a sound track applied to the film, with a 
professional narrator describing each move 
ment and the reason for it. The lineman-in 
training may now see how an expert climbs a 
pole when he is at his best. He sees the right 
way again and again, from every angle and 
from every position on the pole. The conse- 
quences of doing it the wrong way are dramati- 
cally brought home to him by the enacting ol 
a serious accident. More than fifty prints of 
this film have been used by Bell System com- 
panies. 


Drivinc Naits—SuBJECT OF ONE FILM 


“And then there’s Western Electric, whose 
war-time job called for the packing of vastly 
more equipment with fewer experienced pack- 
ers to do it than ever before. New people, 
many of them women, had to be taught to 
drive nails. A highly skilled nailer was pho- 
tographed in film. Step by step, every detail 
of nailing a packing case was pictured. World 
Series motion pictures were spliced into the 
film to show that the swing of the skilled 
nailer had the same basic motion as the swing 
of a skilled batter. In dramatic narration, it 
was made clear that winning a war means 
driving a nail as well as pulling triggers. The 
films not only show how nails should be driv- 
en, but make the audience want to go out and 
drive nails. Now every nailer at the Kearny 
plant sees Hit ’em On The Head as part ol 
his basic training.”’ 

Intangibles and questions of policy have 
also been driven home effectively by the Bell 
System in its use of motion pictures and sound 
slide-films. 


“One of the companies dramatized its bene- 
fit and pension plan on a sound slide-film and 
was thus assured of the undivided attention 
of all employes to this important matter for at 
least fifteen or twenty minutes. Several other 
companies have since adapted this film to 
their own purposes. When policy questions 
are involved, such films have the advantage of 
insuring uniformity of presentation combined 
with a dramatic forcefulness that is difficult 
to achieve just through writing or talking.” 


Such case histories of Bell System motion 
picture operations only begin to tell the story. 
How are films conceived in the Bell System? 
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Production scene during the making of the ne 


Who is responsible for the sponsor planning 
that must go into any production? How are 
the films distributed? What are the System's 
plans for the future in the audio-visual field? 

A system as large and complex as the Bell 
System obviously requires a large and complex 
plan of operation in preparing and procuring 
motion pictures. The Motion Picture Divi 
sion (MPD) of A. 


the procurement of motion pictures and slide 


lr. & T. is responsible for 


films that may be required in the System, and 
whose use is more or less common to all ope) 


ating companies. MPD maintains a catalog 


“of all such films, produced either by the Sys 


tem or other corporations, which describes 
the nature of the film, its purpose, price, and 
source. When the need for a training film be 
comes apparent, either to an operating com 
pany or to A. T. & T.’s headquarters staff, the 
MPD is notified and makes arrangements to 
review films either inside or outside the Sys 
tem that might be suitable. If outside films 
or existing films fit the need, the MPD a 
ranges with Western Electric, the Bell Sys 
tem’s supply unit, for the procurement of the 
necessary prints and adds this information to 
the descriptive catalog, copies of which are 
kept in each of the operating companies. 

If the need can be met only with the pro 
duction of a new film, the MPD, the head 


quarters staff of A. T. & T., and such oper 
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wly-released film on “Telephone Courtesy”. 


ating companies as may be involved prepare a 
descriptive outline and an estimate of the cost 
ol production. If the cost seems justified, 
Western Electric executes the contract with 
the producer, A. T. & T. 


reviews the final print, and advises the com 


headquarters stafl 


panies as to the method olf use, its cost to 
them, and how it may be secured, 


OnLY Minor PRODUCTION WorK ATTEMPTED 


The MPD, however, maintains a small pro 
duction unit which performs a certain amount 
of film work, and which endeavors to dete 
mine how much can be done to achieve econ 
omy with no loss in quality, This plan, ol 
course, does not include the production of 
training films with a local application which 
can be undertaken by the various operating 
companies. 

Once the film is made, the problem, then, 
is one of distribution. Two main types ol 
films are used by the System: employe train 
ing films for use within the operating com 
panies, and films for public showing which 
are informational in character. Distribution 
of employe training films has already been 
described—operating companies are notified 
by headquarters of A. T. & T. what films are 
available, and by consulting the System cata 
log, they can obtain information on procure 
ment, 
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“TELEVISION IS HERE,” 








Television Broadcasters Convene 


SAY ITS KEY EXECUTIVES 
AT SECOND ANNUAL CONFERENCE IN NEW YORK CITY 














N AN OPTIMISTIC MOOD, 200 execu- 
tives of the television industry met Octo- 
ber 10th.and 11th at the Waldorf-Astoria 
im New York for the 2nd Annual Conference 
ot the Television Broadcasters’ Association. 

Hopefully looking forward to their first full 
year of full-scale commercial broadcasting, the 
industry announced that 400,000 sets are ex 
pected to be manufactured during 1947. This 
forecast, though but a drop in the bucket to 
the expected eventual total of nine million 
sets, lent some credulence to the conlerence 
slogan—“Television Is Here.” 

Leading off in the opening address, Jack R. 
Poppele, vice-president of Bamberger Broad 
casting Service (WOR), and president of the 
association, called upon the television broad- 
casters of the nation to be ever conscious of 
their moral responsibility to the television 
audience, 

Speaking to a large assemblage of broad 
casters, potential broadcasters, advertising 
agency executives, motion picture leaders and 
others, Poppele declared that where television 
is concerned “there can be no compromise 
with decency.” 


RALPH B. AusTRIAN LEADS SESSIONS 


“If television is to succeed as the greatest 
means of mass communication yet conceived, 
and as a monumental contribution to public 
service, it must be clean and wholesome, com- 
pletely tolerant, fair in all public issues and a 
welcome visitor to the American home,” Pop 
pele said. 

Under the general chairmanship of Ralph 


B. Austrian, president of RKO Television 


Corporation, the two all-day sessions exam- 
ined every angle of television—station opera- 
tions, commercials, programming, educational 
uses, and new equipment. 

Most of television’s leaders seemed sure that 
technically, television is fully prepared for fu- 
ture operations, but that there is much evi- 
dence that the public is confused by the black- 
and-white versus color controversy and by the 
plain question—“How does television work?” 


RAIBOURN PRESENTS NINE AWARDS 
Highlighting the first day’s program, Paul 
Raibourn, vice president of Paramount Pic- 
tures, as chairman of the awards committee, 
“individuals whose 
contributions have furthered the progress of 


presented nine awards to 


television as a science and as a commercial 
utility.” 

Awards were made in these categories as 
follows: 

For the outstanding contribution to tele- 
vision: Dr. Albert Rose, Dr. Harold Bell Law 
and Dr. Paul Kessler Weimer, of RCA Lab- 
oratories, Princeton, N.J., for the development 
of the image orthicon tube. 

For outstanding programs of the last year: 
John F. Royal, vice-president of National 
Broadcasting Co., for bringing the Louis-Conn 
fight to television; Donovan B. Stetler, adver- 
tising director of Standard Brands, Inc., for 
the “Hour Glass” program; Paul Belanger, of 
WCBW, for use of music and ballet in tele- 
vision; Klaus Landsberg, of Television Pro- 
ductions, Inc., Los Angeles, for the best public 
service program. 

For outstanding contributions to the field 





Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff (left), and Major 
Gen. H. C. Ingles get together for a chat at 
the TBA Conference. 
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Left to right: Curtis W. Mason, KFI, Los 
Angeles; Klaus Landsberg, Television Produc- 
tions, Inc.; and Dr. Allen B. DuMont. 


of television: Dr. Oliver E. Buckley, president 
of Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., for his 
supervision of the application of television to 
military uses; and Keith S. McHugh, vice- 
president of American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co., for his work in furthering the 
advancement of nation-wide transmission of 
television on a commercial basis. 

Exhibits shown in galleries off the main 
ballroom during the conference included 
GE’s pulsed light movie projector for televis- 
ing films; RCA’s image orthicon camera; latest 
receivers of Du Mont, RCA, Farnsworth, Phil- 
co, GE, Telicon, Sonora and Belmont; Bell’s 
coaxial and radio relay systems; and displays 
by NBC and Televiser Magazine. 


Gray TELLS Esso’s VipEo EXPERIENCE 


R. M. Gray, manager, advertising-sales pro- 
motion department, Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey, spoke on “What an Advertiser 
Expects from Television Commercials.” Mr. 
Gray explained that Esso had been active as 
a television sponsor since 1939, and that al- 
though the company’s hours and dollars in 
television have not yet made a ripple in total 
sales, Esso is in television to stay because of 
the technical experience, viewer interest ex- 
perience, share in development of a new 
medium, and study of best programming times 
which the company is now achieving. 

Mr. Gray said, “Our commercials are pro- 
duced on 35mm film and the narration is re- 
corded on the same film; that’s one thing we 
learned the hard way. We tried many other 
techniques. We wanted motion. We wanted 
cars on the road. We wanted Esso dealers in 
action at actual Esso stations. We found that 
on film we got more of the things we wanted 
in a more interesting form. We found these 
commercials could be repeated several times, 
thus distributing the cost over several broad- 
casts.” 

Leonard F. Cramer, executive vice-president 
of Du Mont, coined a neat phrase in speaking 
of some sanity-shattering sales messages now 
heard on the radio. He termed them “the 
zenith of repulsiveness.””. Mr. Cramer warned 
that commercials of this type would prove the 
death knell of television, if allowed to be 
perpetrated on the viewing public. 


GIVE PuBLIC SOMETHING TO SEE 


William H, Howard, vice-president of Ma- 
cy’s, New York, in an imaginary interview 
with the typical woman (bound for her reg- 
ular interview with Dr. Gallop) , warned that 
she would not buy something she couldn't 
understand or see work. 

“Ask them why they can’t get together and 
spend a few dollars on short movie subjects 
which could be demonstrated in department 
stores all day long so I could see television and 
have some reason to get up some enthusiasm 
for it. Tell them to fire their director of test 
patterns and replace him with a director of 
demonstration pictures which I can see when 
7 want to see them,” 
woman declared. 


Mr. Howard's typical 
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DIGEST OF TBA. TALES 
“The Film Approach 


to Television Commercials,” 
by John R. Allen 
Marschalk and Pratt Company 


* “In the winter of 1939-40,” says Mr. Allen, 
“we, Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
and Marschalk and Pratt, stopped wondering 
about television. We started to use it. We 
began profiting by our own mistakes. And 
one of the first profits rang up when we found 
that as a rule still pictures were deadly; per- 
son after person in the studio audience was 
heard to ask “Why don’t the pictures move?” 

“During those first painful experiments — 
and, believe me, they were only the first—we 
met and made friends with motion picture 
television commercials. Since then we have 
produced commercials for Esso exclusively in 
motion picture form. 


FitmMs SUPERIOR TO LIVE TECHNIQUE 


“We've found that for our purposes motion 
pictures usually prove superior to the live 
technique. Here are some of the reasons: 
television combines sight, sound, motion, and 
immediacy. The two techniques utilize sight 
and sound equally well. Of course, only live 
broadcasts can take advantage of the imme- 
diacy factor. And, while both techniques can 
produce pictures that move, the subject mat- 
ter is largely limited in live broadcasts by the 
size of the studio; whereas with film you can 
show what you want to show, almost without 
limitation. You can, if you want, jump from 
a picture of wiggling cold germs as seen 
through an electronic microscope to something 
as far removed as a nanny goat sneezing her 
way off a rocky mountain peak. 

“Since immediacy did not concern us as 
much as the ability to show such scenes as 





Ralph B. Austrian, President of RKO-Tele- 
vision Inc., general chairman of the Tele- 
vision Broadcasters’ Conference. 
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These three RCA scientists were presented Awards of Merit at the TBA Conference last month. 
Left to right: Dr. Paul K. Weimer; Dr. Harold B. Law; and Dr. Albert Rose. The three were 
honored for having developed the Image Orthicon camera tube. 


moving automobiles, Esso dealers in action at 
their service stations and attractive places to 
visit by car, the choice of motion picture film 
came easily. 


Use Vip—Eo COMMERCIALS SEVERAL TIMES 


“Motion pictures also offered additional 
advantages. We could pay production cost 
once and use the commercials several times. 
Also, for the price of an extra print, we can 
sell simultaneously over stations that might 
not for a long while link themselves into a 
network. 

“Early last spring our client, Esso Marketers, 
agreed to take not just the first step forward, 
but a stride. On June 5 they assumed spon- 
sorship of the twice-a-week NBC Newsreel. 
However, the decision to do so was made 
months before this date so that we might 
have plenty of time to get our commercials 
ready. Yet, at the eleventh hour, we were 
rocked by the realization that we did not 
have one finished commercial. We'd set aside 
enough time—so we thought. We had even 
been smart enough to realize that cameramen 
refuse to work in the rain for other reasons 
than merely an aversion to wet feet. Some- 
how, heaven only knows how, we met the 
first deadline.» But that story turned into a 
serial as deadline followed deadline with 
ulcerating speed. 


COMMERCIALS NEED Two MONTHS TO MAKE 


“Those of you who plan to follow the 
motion picture approach to television com- 
mercials could make no better start than to 
place in front of your desk these words in 
neon lights: “It’s later than you think.” 


“... According to the schedule we now fol- 
low, the first working day in each month 
dawns on a client conference. Subjects for 
commercials are discussed and agreed upon. 
During the next two weeks, scripts shape up 
and receive client okays. On the fifteenth, the 
producer takes over. Five weeks later — five 
weeks may seem like a long time for produc- 


tion, but every hour is needed—the client pre- 
views the film, complete except for a sound 
track. Any final revisions, in script and/or 
picture, must raise their troublesome heads 
at this meeting. The day following the pre- 
view, we score the film. The commercial hits 
the air one week later. We feel the proper 
gestation period, so to speak, of a motion 
picture television commercial is two months; 
two months from conception to presentation. 


Use TitLe to Get AuDIENCE INTEREST 

“We believe the format of television com- 
mercials, motion pictures or live, should fol- 
low basic advertising principles. We use a 
title to perform some of the functions of a 
headline—primarily to arouse interest. We 
try to open with scenes that present a problem 
or a situation with which the viewer can 
easily identify himself. First, a human inter- 
est treatment which quickly turns into a car 
owner’s problem. We offer a solution to the 
problem through the use of some Esso prod- 
ucts or service. We back up our claims with 
visual proof of effectiveness wheneve1 possi- 
ble. We show where to buy...at Your Neigh- 
borhood Esso Dealer. These principles are 
basic and well known. They form the mold 
into which you pour your material. 


Sound can either be on film or live. 
You don’t need a sound track in television. 
But a sound track, of course, eliminates the 
chance for fluffs...I think the most impor- 
tant basic rule to following in writing voice 
narration is this: ‘Don’t refer to anything that 
you don’t show.’ Take advantage of the ability 
to reach two senses at the same time. You'll 
more than double the impression...Be sure 
your story has smooth picture continuity. 
Imagine that the sound cuts off when your 
commercial is on the air. The pictures alone 
should tell your story. Narration, as we have 
said, should be used primarily to heighten 
the impression. Roughly, radio should be 
written for a blind man, television for a deaf 


man.” (REPORTS CONTINUE ON PAGE 34) 
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The production scene above is from the new Dictaphone film “Hello Business,” a 16 mm sound 


film in color demonstrating telephone recording, which was previewed last month, 


NEW AIDS FOR BUSINESS 
*®& At a special advance showing at New York's 
swank Monte Carlo preview room, and later, 
National 
Palace, the 
Dictaphone Corporation recently introduced 


times daily, at the 
Central 


a number ol 


tusiness Show, Grand 


Hello, Business, a new sound film in color 


demonstrating telephone recording. 


Hello, Business is a dramatic presentation 
of the applications of telephone recording in 
business, news reporting, medicine, long dis 
tance and trans-oceanic telephoning. It points 
up the many uses to which Dictaphone’s new 


telephone recording instrument may be put. 


Despite the proposed ruling of the Federal 
Communications Commission made in a recent 
tentative report which indicated a real need 
and demand for telephone recor‘ing, some 
people, not realizing the legitimate advantages 
of telephone recording, have considered the 
device a possible invasion of privacy. Actually, 
it is of inestimable and entirely legitimate aid 
to the harried business man trying to take 
notes of a conversation on the phone; a news 
reporter calling in a stop-press report; and a 
doctor requiring exact description of symp 
toms for checking an associate’s diagnosis, as 


the pi ture illustrates. 


During the war the army and navy made 
very valuable use of telephone recording. 
Many men who experienced these advantages 
are among the first to use recorders in their 


plants and offices 


At the Monte Carlo preview, Charles E. 
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Hallenborg, vice-president of Dictaphone, dis- 
cussed the question of equipping telephone 
recording machines with an automatic device 
to acquaint callers with the fact that the con- 
versation is being recorded. This suggestion 
was made in the recent tentative report of the 


Federal Communications Commission. 


“A participant in a telephone conversation 
violates no statute or right of privacy by mak- 
ing a record of it. This is true whether the 
record is made from memory, with personal 
notes, through a secretary on an extension 
wire, or with the assistance of a recording 

Mr. Hallenborg stated. “Such an 


automatic tone device Is not required when 


machine,” 


telephone conversations are recorded by busi- 
ness men in England and Sweden. It has 
proved unnecessary not only there but here 
in the United States where over 20,000 tele- 


phone recorders are in use. And there’s no 


{nother scene (below) from “Hello Business” 





guarantee that such a device would not inter- 


fere with the conversation.” 

Hello, Business emphasizes the time-saving 
possibilities and the assured accuracy obtained 
in recording long, technical or highly detailed 
conversations. 

Produced by Transfilm, Inc., with music by 
Emil Velazco, Hello, Business will be distrib- 
uted nationally through Dictaphone’s sales 
and service offices. The company is said to 
be considering dubbing foreign sound tracks 
into the picture for distribution in Europe 
and South America. 

Showings may be arranged through the 
Dictaphone Corporation, Graybar Building, 
New York City. 


PRECISION MANUFACTURING 


Sponsor: U.S. Time Corporation. Film: Time 
Felling Through the Ages. Producer: 
Jerry Fairbanks, Inc. 

* Precision timing in the modern world and 

its influence on every phase of living is the 

theme of a new Kodachrome film now being 
completed by Jerry Fairbanks, Inc. for the 

U.S. Time Corporation. The motion picture, 

Time Telling Through the Ages, will launch 

a national publicity program for a unique 

collection of historic watches acquired during 

the last forty years by a famous Netherlands 
diamond merchant and recently acquired by 
the U. S. Time Corporation. Distribution 
plans for the film have not yet been announced 
but will be on the film’s completion. 

Ihe film illustrates the importance of time- 





One of the many historic watches (above) 
shown in “Time Telling Through the Ages.” 


pieces in helping to make history and depicts 
four hundred years of watchmaking through 
the historic $500,000 collection, which in- 
cludes the personal timepieces of Queen Eliz- 
abeth, King James I, King Charles I, King 
Henry IV, Mary, Queen of Scots, King Louis 
XIII, King George II, King Louis XV, Ma- 
dame Pompadour, Lord Nelson, Napoleon, 
Empress Josephine, Madame DuBarry, a 
Manchu Emperor, and many other makers of 
world history. 

Significant angle on the film is the tie-up 
between history and the development of an 
industry, an angle which other U.S. manufac- 
turers may well emulate in their motion pic- 
ture programs. 
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PROMOTION 


Sponsor: Loyal Order of Moose. Film: The 
Child City. Producer: Wilding Picture 
Productions, Inc. Distribution: Modern 
Talking Picture Service. 

* With the spectre of increasing juvenile de- 

linquency plaguing law-enforcement agencies 

from coast to coast, and the after-effects of 
war-disrupted homes reflected in young peo- 
ple everywhere, it is both refreshing and 
heartening to see one agency, at least, which 
is doing an effective job in eliminating the 
causes of such delinquency before they get an 
opportunity to develop. The Loyal Order of 

Moose is the agency, and its instrument is 

Mooseheart, the “child city” which it spon- 

sors. Mooseheart’s story is brought to the 16 





This is one family, (above) being cared fon 
at Mooseheart, “the Child City.” 


mm screen in an excellent production by 
Wilding Pictures Inc. and the fraternal order. 
The outdated concept of an orphanage or 
a home for children as a place where fright- 
ened little tots scurry before the blows of for- 
bidding looking keepers is certainly dispelled 
in this film. The fraternal order obviously 
wanted to tell the story of its pet project in 
an appealing, dramatic form, and at the same 
time punch across the solid message that 
Mooseheart prepares boys and girls for good 
citizenship. The producer and the sponsor 
succeeded in fulfilling their purpose. 

The story of The Child City is told from 
the point of view of Jim Watson, an engineer 
who was lost in a South American jungle 
while his wife died in childbirth in the U.S., 
leaving two children, one of whom he had 
never seen. He is finally found, a sick and 
broken man, and learns that his two children 
are in Mooseheart. When he recovers sufhi- 
ciently, he comes to Mooseheart as a visitor 
under an assumed name, filled with fears for 
his children’s welfare. These fears are effec- 
tively dispelled by a young worker at the in- 
stitution who conducts him around the 
grounds, explaining the concept of Moose- 
heart, the ways in which the children are 
cared for and guided, and the emphasis on 
good citizenship and the preparation for 
healthy adulthood which they undergo. 

Watson is overcome, and when at last he 
see his children, he collapses, but good care 
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and his desire to live bring him back with, of 
course, the usual happy ending for all. 

The effectiveness of this film cannot be 
measured by the narrative alone, which, al- 
though suited to the purpose of the film, 
leaves much to be desired. It is far-fetched in 
its initial narrative hook, and verges on the 
banal in its treatment of a father returning to 
his two children. But what makes the picture 
highly effective is the theme, the selection of 
incidents to exploit the theme, and the single 
effect of Mooseheart as a highly workable 
project in child welfare and an important ad- 
junct to the community. No small message 
is this—each child is allowed to develop as an 
individual within the bounds of the common 
welfare, within the restrictions which liberty 
imposes on all individuals. As a recipe for 
good citizenship, the Mooseheart plan cer- 
tainly deserves wide attention, and through 
the medium of this film it should get it. 

Other associations and trade groups, wish 
ing to depict the work they do might well take 
a leaf from the book of Mooseheart. 
public relations for any organization will re 
sult from films such as this. 


Good 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 


Sponsor: Lincoln Electric Co. Film: Design 
for Arc Welded Structures. 
Herb Lamb Productions. 


Producer: 


* The construction industry is telling the 
world that the U.S, is standing at the thresh- 
old of a building era which will eclipse any- 
thing in history. Certainly the demand is 
there. Housing, or the lack of it, is an all too 
familiar phenomenon everywhere. Industry, 
stultified by war-born restrictions, is champ- 
ing at the bit with an expansion program 
which will call for new structures of all types. 
Research on lighting, air-conditioning, work 
methods and other such elements in business 
and industry has opened up new vistas to the 
designer. Making the world a better place in 
which to live is certainly dependent on mak- 
ing better homes, better schools, better fac 
tories, better office buildings, better places in 
which to play. 

he Lincoln Electric Company, which has 
already grabbed the business world by the 


(Below) Animated scene from “Design for 


Arc Welded Structures,” Lincoln Electric film. 








ears with its famed wage incentive plan for 
factory workers, has come up with a new 
sound and color 16 mm motion picture, De- 
sign for Arc Welded Structures, which pic- 
tures the tool by which better buildings may 
be built quicker and at lower cost than eve 
before in history . the electric welding arc. 
World War II perfected the process and 
equipment and developed the personnel. Lin- 
coln asks architects, engineers, and contract 
ors... “Is your process of thinking in terms 
of welded design ready?” 

Ihe film reviews the fundamentals of weld- 
ed design and tells the story of the process. 
It explains how welded design permits new 
freedom of planning, reduces steel tonnage, 
simplifies detailing, fabrication, and erection. 
It gives specific examples to show how various 
structural shapes can be combined to improve 
design and cut costs. Extensive use of colon 
animation provides a clear study of tension 
members, beams and compression members. 
Examples show crane beams, girders and 
columns. 

Ihe film also explains the tremendous pos 
sibilities of tubular construction and _ rigid 
frame design for more efficient use of mate 
rials and improved appearance. 

Design for Arc Welded Structures is di 
rected primarily at architects, engineers, and 
contractors, but its significance extends much 
beyond such a limited field. For American in 
dustry, generally, the film contains a good 
challenge and the kind of progressive thinking 
that can make free enterprise work. 


‘ 
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Soap and water as health agents are shown in 
Procter and Gamble’s “Scrub Game” (above). 


HEALTH AND HYGIENE 


Sponsor: The Procter & Gamble Company. 
Film: Scrub Game. Producer: Francisco 
Films. Distribution: Modern ‘Talking 
Picture Service. 

* Of all the subjects in the world which 

would at first glance seem to contain the least 

possibilities for dramatic interest, soap and 
water would probably be leading all the rest. 

But Procter and Gamble made this film some 

time ago, and today it is as fresh and vital and 

dramatic as ever, and its heroes are soap and 
water. 

Ihe film is primarily a biological, health 
and hygiene picture dealing with the skin, 
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which is portrayed as the body’s first line of 
defense. Animations and micromotions show 
the epidermis and dermis, papillae, pigments, 
blood vessels, finger nails, hair follicles, oil 
glands, sweat glands and nerve endings. Nar- 
ration tells the function of each and how they 
work. Other details show how the skin pro- 
tects the body, how temperature is controlled, 
and how oils are secreted. 


In health and hygiene the functions and 
characteristics of the skin are discussed in 
great detail. How body health is preserved 
and the care of the skin enhanced by the use 
of soap and water is effectively shown. The 
actual manufacture of soap is shown in ap- 


propriate “behind the scenes” views. 





Action shot (above) from “Basketball-Up-To- 
Date,” new General Mills sports film. 


SPORTS AND COACHING 


Mills Inc. and Wilson 
Sporting Goods Co, Films: Football Up 
To-Date, and Basketball Up-To-Date. 
Producer: Atlas Educational Films. Re- 
leased by: Official Sports Film Service. 


Sponsors: General 


*® To interpret and clarify current football 
and basketball rules for officials, coaches, and 
players, Ofhcial Sports Film Service has re- 
leased two 16 mm sound films, Football Up- 
To-Date, and Basketball Up-To-Date. 


The two. thirty-minute 


jointly by General 


films, sponsored 
Mills Inc. and Wilson 
Sporting Goods Co. were produced by Atlas 
Educational Films Inc. The basketball teams 
of Dundee and Proviso, Illinois, high schools 
and of DePaul and Northwestern universities 
served as cast for the basketball motion pic- 
ture, with the Dundee football team staging 
play situations for the football film. 
Demonstrations and _ interpretations of 
rules were supervised by H. V. 
tary of the National 
School Athletic 
and H. L. Ray, co-editors of the official Na- 
tional Federation rules, Oswald Tower, edi- 
tor of the Basketball Guide, and A. A. Scha- 


binger, director of the Official Sports Film 


Porter, secre- 
High 


Thomas 


Federation of 
Associations, E. A. 


Service, which released the films. 
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In the basketball film, officiating practices 
and correct interpretations of play situations 
are preceded by a brief historical background. 
The football film demonstrates plays and 
shows the fundamentals on which the game 
and its code are based. Although designed 
primarily for use by football and basketball 
coaches with their squads and in coaches and 
officials’ meetings, the films are available for 
school student assemblies, service clubs, and 
athletic banquets. 

oth films were produced by authority of 
the National Federation and are being dis- 
tributed to high schools through the member 
state through Association 
Films, film distribution agency of the Nation- 
al Council of Y.M.C.A.’s. To date over twenty- 
five state associations have received prints to 
service member schools. 


associations and 


RETAIL MERCHANDISING 


Sponsor: Owens-Illinois Glass Company. 
Film: Now for Tomorrow. Producer: 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Prescrip- 
tion Ware Division. 

* This film pays tribute to an American in- 
. he of the 
sodas and coke and the midnight prescription 
for baby’s sore throat. Owens-Illinois has 
done an acceptable job in sound and color in 
depicting the history of pharmacy, its growth 
and development, and its prospects and needs 
for tomorrow. 


stitution, the corner druggist 


One interesting question that the film at- 
tempts to answer is how did the modern drug- 
store ever get so many different items that are 
not drugs. The druggist is pictured as a loyal 
friend of his customers, one who stocked such 
items as tobacco, candy, toys, and cameras be- 
cause his customers kept asking him to do so. 
Trends in consumer buying are examined 
with an eye to the future, and the druggist is 
shown responding to the times by developing 
a modern, departmentalized store. Tested 
principles of merchandising are brought out, 
and promotional ideas are suggested and il- 
lustrated, for the retail druggist. 

The super drug store that is the result of 
such planning is enough to take your breath 
away. Slick, streamlined displays catch the 
customer's eye and hold it. Ease of selection, 
visual display, and proper use of space are 
stressed in the film. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


Sponsor: Cargill, Inc. Film: Pillars of Plenty. 

Producer: Ray-Bell Films, Inc. 
* Commission selling, Track Buying, Fu- 
tures Contracts, Hedging, Terminal Markets, 
Financing and many other activities impor- 
tant in getting bread, beverage and meat upon 
the dinner tables of the world are shown in a 
new film, Pillars of Plenty, sponsored by Car- 
gill, Inc. of Minneapolis, Minn., the nation’s 
largest grain company, and produced by Ray- 
Bell Films, Inc. 


How and why grain moves out of the grain 
growing area into the large deficiency areas of 
the United States and the World is shown in 
the film. 


In production for more than a year, this 
film will be made available for showings 
throughout the United States. Reid H. Ray 
has been in charge of production for Ray-Bell 
Films, Inc. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 
Sponsor: Minneapolis-Moline Power Imple- 
ment Company. Film: Men with a Mis- 
sion. Producer: Ray-Bell Films, Inc. 
* Farmers as men with a mission is the 
theme of a new color film sponsored by the 
Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement Com- 
pany, and produced by Ray-Bell Films, Inc. 
John Adair, Broadway actor and recent star 
of the play, Angel Street, has the lead in the 
picture, Men With a Mission. 

Many of the scenes in the prolog to the film 
were made at the Clay County Fair at Spen- 
cer, lowa, and near Glencoe, Minnesota. Ray- 
Bell Films camera crews travelled in ten states 
filming the agricultural location shots with 
scenes made from Montana to Mississippi. 
The film is the sixth which the Minneapolis 
implement company has released, all of 
which have been produced by the Ray-Bell 
organization. 





On location 
“Men With a Mission,” new farm film. 


(above) 


with crew shooting 


FINANCEANDINDUSTRY 
* Business today is everybody's business. 
Now more than ever before America’s top 
management men are realizing that you must 
fight fire with fire, that you can combat alien 
isms only by putting forth another ism which 
is much more attractive. Everywhere there 
are signs that the dicta of private enterprise 
are getting a fresh hearing. In Milwaukee, 
two young believers buy billboard space and 
exhort their fellow citizens to “preserve your 
right to get rich.” In Cleveland, a well-known 
corporation head continues with his unique 
wage incentive plan for factory workers. And 
in the 16 mm field, Criterion Pictures Cor- 
poration announces that it will begin to film 
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the annual reports of large corporations lor 
exhibit in brokerage offices, schools, colleges, 
business, television and other places. 

Chere is nothing really new about filming 


a corporation report to supplement the 
printed report, but it has not been done on 


Weisfeldt, 
president of Criterion Pictures Corporation, 


a large scale anywhere. M. J. 
claims that individual members of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, and officers 
of the New York Stock Exchange as well as 
many corporation executives and brokerage 
firm members have commended the plan. 

“Our purpose,” says Weisfeldt, “is to hu- 
manize corporate activities by stressing the 
topical and important features and dramatiz- 
ing them to promote closer stockholder rela- 
tions and provide employe and public good- 
will material for a diversified audience that is 
really worldwide in scope. A great many ol 
these films will be recorded in foreign lan- 
guages.” 

If Criterion means what it 
this can be one of the most significant pro- 
grams on the 16 mm scene. Certainly, world 
understanding of that much-abused American 
system can be achieved more easily by such a 
program. 


Pictures Says, 


AGRICULTURAL RELATIONS 


Sponsor: John Deere Company. Film: Wind 
jammer, Producer: Jerry Fairbanks, Inc. 


* A five reel entertainment picture, starring 
Bob Burns and tithled Windjammer, has been 
completed by Inc. for the 
Designed for both 


audiences, the 


Jerry Fairbanks, 


John Deere Company. 


theatrical and non-theatrical 
film shows the importance of the farmer in 


the American economy. 
Although distribution will be aimed at ru- 


ral groups, the film is suitable for showings to 
urban audiences. 


SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 


Sponsor: The Sherwin-Williams Company 
Films: Good-by Weeds and Doomsday for 


Pests. Producer: Jerry Fairbanks, Inc. 


* Man’s age-long struggle against weeds and 
which hundreds of mil- 


lions of dollars plus untold human suffering 


insects, vearly cost 
and annoyance, has been portrayed in two 
Sherwin-W il- 
liams Company, world’s largest 


new sound and color films by 
insecticide 
and paint manufacturer, The 16 mm motion 
pictures, Good-by Weeds, and Doomsday for 
Fairbanks Inc., 
producers of Popular S¢ tence, Unusual Occu- 


Pests, were made by Jerry 


pations and other shorts, and were previewed 
last month in New York’s Monte Carlo Pre- 
view Room. 


After showing the war against wild plant- 
life, Good-by Weeds reviews the role that sci- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE FIFTY-FIV E) 
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“DOCTOR IN INDUSTRY” 


“This is chewing tobacco, Doc—for disinfect. 
That’s what we always use.” Young Doctor 
Randall sees first aid as practiced in the local 
mill. This scene and the five following are 
from the new film Doctor in Industry. 





GENERAL MOTORS 
STORY OF 


DRAMATIZES 
MEDICINE 


INDUSTRIAL 


Young Randall is determined to be a factory 
doctor despite his father’s objections. His 
struggle against the scepticism of his father 
and the social approval of his community are 
dramatically portrayed in this film. 





Dr. Randall decides to help the mill workers. 
He convinces the management of the necessity 
for a competent medical program, and soon 
moves into his new office at the factory. Al- 
though many disappointments are in store, his 
problems begin to iron out. 


Modern industrial medicine 
measure to the vision and courage of men like 
Kenneth Randall—has complete facilities and 





due in no small 


equipment for any contingency. Medical care 
for workers is now widely accepted. 


*% Produced for General Motors, Doctor in 
Industry is a tribute to the progress in one 
of the human aspects of its business, and 
one in which it, as should all other indus- 


tries, takes a great deal of interest and pride. 





As the years pass, Dr. Randall grows in stature 
as a “factory doctor.” He spends more time 
visiting factories, studying conditions, sam 
pling the dust and oil. His research leads to 
knowledge and his knowledge leads to im- 
provement in factories everywhere. 


Randall’s life, too often work with no praise 
and no glory, draws to a close with the acclaim 
of the country in his ears. At a dinner in his 
honor, he is toasted as “...an inspiring leader, 
a builder in the cause of industrial medicine.” 


The awakened social conscience which 
could produce the good of industrial medi- 
cine can solve labor-management problems. 
Doctor in Industry was produced for the 


company by the Jam Handy Organization. 




















this 
techni- on a 


Intended for such audiences as busi- In 


ness and other 


film, a young couple are shown 
of a manufacturing plant. 


Seperated from their guide, they wander 


luncheon groups, tour 


and selected from 


Everyday 


cal societies, groups 
Miracles, 16 
picture, 


of Carboloy 


industry, mm 


the 


into the office of the plant metallurgist. 
Here, the metallurgist tells them the 
story of the hard metal carbides. 


sound motion dramatizes 


story cemented carbide. 








From this somewhat un-promising start 
has 


which is 


( Jarboloy 
For 


used in 


the other 
solid Carboloy cores 
shells. The 
was so tough and strong it 
through the 
that the 
could produce, 


helped in war in 


come Carboloy cemented carbide, ways. instance, 


tungsten 
into 


carbide particles ce- 
form with cobalt. 
Carbide cutting tools made it possible for 
America to supply the United Nations 
with quantities of war materials. 


were tank-busting 


mented useable 


carbide core 
metal 


war 


went right hardest 


armor plate German ma 


vast chine 


—— 





Although carbide is far harder than Carboloy tools make possible finer finish- 
steel, Carboloy tools can be re-sharpened, es on Before 
when this becomes quickly become common in machine shops, it was 
and easily. An tool of the si hard to get a finish on a piece of metal 
shown in the picture above can be much additional work such as 
sharpened in about three The picture above 
workman. 


metal. Carboloy tools had 


necessary, 
average 


re- without 


minutes by an. buffing and grinding. 


average shows such a finish. 


% Everyday Miracles ends on a prophetic note, graphically pointing out 


how the carbides—instead 


of just being tool-tipping materials—are actually 


becoming a new series of “use” 


metals whose practical applications seem to 


be limited only by the imaginations of development engineers and designers. 
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Carboloy cemented carbide—more often 
called “Carboloy”—is the hardest metal 
made by man. It’s nearly as hard as the 
diamond, but does things in industry 
that even diamonds won’t do. With this 
metal, miracles are accomplished. 


To make Carboloy, powdered tungsten 
and carbon are mixed, put in graphite 
“boats,” and heated to form hard par- 
ticles of tungsten Powdered 
cobalt is added, the mixture pressed to 
form, and heated. The result—Carboloy 
cemented carbide. 


carbide. 


Because Carboloy tools will cut the hard- 
available metals, scientists 
now at work trying to produce still 
harder and better alloys that Carboloy 
will be able to machine into many new, 
useful 
and 


est are even 


products for American business 
industry. 





The miracle metal got its start a long 
time ago in the electric furnace of Henri 
Moissan, an obscure French chemist. 
Trying to produce a temperature equal 
to that of the sun, Moissan accidentally 
produced tungsten carbide. 





In addition to being nearly diamond 
hard, Carboloy remains hard and works 
efficiently at red heat. Heat doesn’t burn 
and soften the cutting edge of a carbide 
tool as it does with steel. In fact, carbide 
tools can cut red hot welded pipe, as 
shown above. 








The picture above gives proof of Carbo- 
loy’s wear resistance. There is no dis- 
cernible sign of wear on this carbide 
gage—yet the aluminum handle has been 
worn far down by the hands of the oper- 
ator who The film points out 
this wear resistance. 


used it. 


Distribution of 16 mm prints of Everyday Miracles is now being handled by 


Modern Talking 


Pictures Productions, 


Picture Service. 


Inc. 


The picture was produced by Wilding 


in its Chicago studios, with scenes shot on loc: 


tion at Carboloy Company's main plant in Detroit. 
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New Horizons for Business Films 





A Report of the A. N. A. Film Study 


Made under the direction of the Films Committee 


of the 


Association of 


National 


Advertisers, 


Ine. 





BOUT 70° of ANA member companies 
have, during recent years, had experi- 
ence with either motion pictures, slide- 

films or both.1 Companies which are not 
planning to go on with film programs during 
the next two years total only one out of every 
eight members with film experience, and their 
positions are more than filled by new-comers 
into the film field. In fact, over 71° of mem- 
bers plan actually to use, or at least to have a 
real interest in, a film program for promotion 
or educational purposes, and over 50° of 
members are looking to films as part of their 
company’s sales training programs. 

Obviously, this high interest in films indi- 
cates members want to use films with greatest 
effect. Therefore, in this section we imme- 
dately answer the question: What have films 
been used for? In answering this question, we 
point to significant Opportunities for the use 
of films during the next few years. 


A. MOTION PICTURES 


@ In the study we found that, out of sixty- 
seven companies interviewed, fifty-nine have 
current experience with movies, Of these: 
49, or 83% are using movies for product 
promotion 
41, or 70% are looking for institutional 
values from movies 


34, or 57% are using films for sales training 


21, or 35%, 


34, or 57%, seek school showings 
, use movies in their employee 
education programs 

The applications of motion pictures are 
discussed in the above order. We will not em- 
phasize new and unusual ones, merely men- 
tion the common uses. 


1. DIRECT SELLING—NON- 
THEATRICAL AUDIENCES 


Here we look at films (not shown in thea- 
ters) which are used primarily and specifically 
for selling merchandise. We do not consider 
here motion pictures of the institutional or 
educational type, even though these may have 
indirect sales benefits. 


a. Selling Selected Prospects: In applying the 


! Actual fienres from the Classification Survey showed that of 
all companies reporting: 
31.0% has used both slidefilms and movies 
28.8% had used movies alone 
11.0% had used slidefilms alone 
29.2% has used neither movies nor slidefilms. 
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PART If + FILM APPLICATIONS 


By way of review of this important 
A.N.A. Film Study, the Editors present 
a partial digest of one important Part. 
For complete copies available at cost see 
Page 12 in this current issue. 











most direct method of selling via motion pic- 
tures, selected prospects are brought together 
to see a film with a sales solicitation following. 
The film is a strong sales talk on the product, 
usually combined with “trips” to the field and 
sometimes to the factory. 

Ihe study uncovered numerous such cases 
-the entire film programs of two companics 
are based on this application. 

Audiences may be, for example: farmers 
(equipment and farm material) ; they may be 
executives of companies buying heavy indus 
trial equipment; they may be home-owners. 
Assistance of dealers and distributors is some- 
times enlisted to bring prospects together; in 
other cases, the sales force works directly with 
prospects. 

The significant point is that motion pictures 
provide salesmen a tool they can use for direct 
and immediate sales action. 


b. Selling a Special Process: Only slightly less 
selling burden is placed on films which picture 
a manufacturing operation or an industrial 
application of a product. Such films are some 
times full-dress productions, and are shown 
with appropriate fan-fare to engineers, tech- 
nicians and executives. ‘These films have sec- 








ondary institutional and educational values. 

But also of high sales effectiveness are films 
made almost on the spur of the moment. A 
manufacturer is, for example, making an un- 
usual installation, and a photographic crew is 
taking still pictures for advertising and house 
organs. At the same time, a camera-man shoots 
16 mm. footage of the operation. With voice- 
over commentary, the film is ideal for use by 
salesmen either as a tool for direct selling to 
similar prospects, or as an indirect selling aid 
to show how the manufacturer meets unusual 
problems. 

In the experience of members, costs of 
special purpose films are fully justified—in two 
specific cases, profits from sales of products as 
a result of the first showing more than covered 
the cost of the films. 


c. Selling a Full Line: Member companies are 
using movies to advantage in promoting the 
firm’s entire line of products, or the company’s 
full-line service. Often such films are screened 
at conventions or sales meetings—while not 
perhaps with an effect. so direct as in the cases 
mentioned above, a film of this type is good 
sales ammunition. One company uses this kind 
of “why” film for horizontal coverage of engi- 
neers and management, and produces vertical 
“how” films for important product applica- 
tions. 


d, Selling by Training: A wide variety of train 
ing films which sell products are discussed 
later—it is difficult to draw a line between 
them and the films which are designed to lead 
to a sale via a training “hook.” 

Specifically in this latter category, however, 
are films which show retailers common errors 
in their methods, and lead to a solicitation by 
the salesman of the store-equipment manufac- 
turer. In another case, a film showing proper 
servicing was used to train dealers, who bought 
the necessary equipment and materials from 
the manufacturer, and who used the motion 
picture-slidefilm package as a direct selling 
tool with their customers. 

Unusual application was by a company 
whose medical research background was sufh- 
ciently sound to gain it an audience with 
doctors, who learned new information on re- 
search technique from a film. It was not a 
mere coincidence that the company’s product 


made the best showing in the test! (OVER) 
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Many companies have problems lik« that 
noted in one case history—the product gave 
greatest benefits when used in accordance with 
a careful procedure. Showing of a film at con 
ventions trained users in this proper tech 
nique, resulted in unusual sales. Industrial 
advertisers find films especially useful in train 
ing purchasers in effective and efhcient use ol 
their products. 

he conclusion is that if product use de 
pends on training, movies are an ideal tool for 
demonstration and teaching, thus resulting in 
improvement in the professional standards ol 
customers. The “selling’’ then follows natu 


ally 


Several 


companies used films during the war to build 


e. Selling During Product-Shortages: 


and maintain good relationships with cus 
tomers, even though products were not imme 
diately available. Films continue to be used 
for that same purpose. The company’s own 
films may be found applicable, or drawing on 
the experience of a successful member, com 
panies will use films made by others, but which 


bear on their customers’ problems. 


f. Foreign Selling: Important part of many 
members’ foreign departments are films pic 
turing manulacturing operations, product ap 
Several 


companies are distributing films with foreign 


plications, competitive advantages. 


translations ol the voice-over commentary. 


g. Selling a New Product: Motion pictures 
are being applied dramatically to the intro 
duction of new products, One or more selling 
films, with sales training slidefilms, are impor 
tant parts of merchandising plans of several 
companies. As a manufacturer in the indus 
trial-product field says, “A film can say mor 
in ten minutes than a salesman can in an 
hour, and the prospect sees the product mad 


and used.” 


2. DIRECT SELLING— 
THEATRICAL SHOWINGS 


a. “National” Advertising: Eight companies 


reported experience with movies in theaters, 
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placed under the direction of the Home Office 


on a “national” basis—seven used minute 
movies, the cighth a one-reel picture, 

Careful research proves that the films sell 
two of the products, one marketed exclusively 
in drug stores, the other in grocery stores as 
well. Campaigns on these products are sched 
uled to continue. Sales of a third product, also 
a drug item, showed up well in a limited test 
area on the initial trial last fall, will be con 
tinued in other areas this fall. 

In these cases, and in another success stor, 
taken from an entirely different field, the one 
minute playlets showed the condition before 
use, a simple demonstration of product use, 
and the result. However, the manufacturer ol 
a food product, (for which neither need nor 
benefit could be vividly pictured) reported 
meerly that 


“sales were not spectacular al 


though results were demonstrable.” The cam 
paign was not continued, 

One company, delayed in delivery of post 
war product, is getting a welcome from its 
dealers lor a series of minute-movies on service. 

Data on the campaign used in the seventh 
case is not yet available, since the advertising 
began only in May. In humorous treatment, 
these too follow the formula—condition, dem 
onstration, result. 


The case involving the one-reel films ts 


significant. This was the company’s first ven 
ture into movies. The film cost more than 
estimated; theaters were far more reluctant to 
accept it than the film distributing company 
had optimistically promised There was no 
recovery value in non-theatrical distribution. 
So the company is now “off” films—despite the 
facts that this experience was nearly ten years 
ago, that conditions have been improved, and 
and that this company has watched others in 
its field use movies successfully. 

An off-shoot in the theatrical field is the 
“product-plug” in) Hollywood productions. 
One company in the survey sample has tried 
out such a plan. It was promoted by an indi 
vidual who supplied props for film sets, and 
for a nominal retainer fee, will try to get 
products mentioned or shown in entertain 
ment features. The A.N.A. member was not 
satisfied with this trial—it was observed that in 
most films, particularly in major productions, 
the camera does not dwell on these props. 
Nevertheless, certain trade associations, and 
manufacturers who dominate certain sporting 
goods fields, as well as some service organiza 
tions, have found these plans worthwhile, and 
have reported tangible results from them. 

Additional information on use of motion 
pictures as an advertising medium is found 
in a later section of this report, under the 
heading “Special Subjects. 


b. Cooperative Dealer Three 


cases are typical of this rather limited use ol 
films 


idvertising: 


[wo companies permitted producers to sell 
While in 


neither case did the company participate fi 


motion pictures to their dealers. 


nancially, the idea was promoted to dealers 


with bulletins. In one instance. the company 


reported the producer was dissatisfied with the 
small number of acceptances. In the other, 
the company withdrew its promotion support 
because of the bad reaction the films received 
in the communities where they were shown. 
Evidently the film distributing firm had sold 
every dealer in the towns—commercial films 
took up twenty minutes of cach program. 

In the third case, the company pays for 
production, and shares equally with dealers 
the costs of prints and screening. Films are 
produced at a low price by a commercial pro- 
ducer-distributor, and booked for dealers by 
the same firm. This year, about 10-15% of 
the company’s dealers are using films on a 13- 
or 26-time basis. 

There are, to be sure, cases where such 
cooperative moving picture advertising has 
been used to the benefit of dealers, and these 
are covered under a special heading at the end 
of the report. Members’ criticisms of the 
medium are usually two—first that the films 
are not up to a high standard of professional 
production, and second, that there are too 
many screened by the theater owner. Both 
these criticisms could be met by the film dis- 
tributing companies that promote the medium. 


| 3. INSTITUTIONAL j 

Use of films for institutional purposes fol 
lows in importance use of them for direct 
selling. To attach so much importance to films 
as a public relations medium is of course 
logical and entirely in keeping with growing 
recognition of the significance of advertising 
Members have 
concluded that exclusive product selling to 


as a tool for management.” 


which advertising was applied in the past, is 
insufhcient today. One of the most important 
of modern communications methods is the 
motion picture and it is being used by mem 
bers in a variety of effective plans. The pu 
poses these films serve are discussed below. 


a. The Company as a Good Citizen: institu 
tional films are important for their use with 
dealers. A typical case demonstrates this point 

a film produced by one company helps 
retailers by suggesting improvements in store 
lavout and other merchandising methods. It 
contains no direct company advertising. Yet 
so successful has this program been in improv 
ing dealer relationships that the company has 
found it unnecessary to go farther with a plan 
which originally contemplated substantial ex 
penditures, In this instance, other companies 
with more direct interest in the problems out 
lined by the film have taken the ball and the 
\NA member is now able to devote his time 
to product-promotion activities. 

In a new film application, members pass 
along to retailers, customers or the public the 
experiences they have gained in their own 
businesses. For example, a member builds 
good will with a film explaining the impor 
tance of its depreciation practice; another helps 


its customers by showing them, via a movie, 
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what it has learned about its huge employees’ 
cafeteria. In another case, a supplier found 
his dealers were skeptical of his recommenda- 
tions on inventory control—but a film was 
used successfully to prove that the methods 
recommended actually were the field control 
by which the company established its produc 
tion schedule. 

A number of companies are using motion 
pictures to replace the “trip through the 
plant,” or to simplify their handling of plant 
visitors. This plan has many advantages. Just 
as students are all “front and center” at the 
showing of a training film, so all the plant 
visitors get a close-up view of all plant proc 
esses pictured in a film. There is much less 
interruption of manufacturing, there is much 
better opportunity for illustrations and de- 
scriptions of what the company does, there 
is much broader latitude for institutional 
messages. 

In another way companies capitalize the 
ability of films to bring people to the plant. 
Institutional movies are being increasingly 
used for foreign showings. The company’s 
research accomplishments, its labor policies 
and its manufacturing facilities are often of 
great interest to foreign buyers. Films which 
treat subjects wisely serve not only the public 
relations interest of the individual company 
but actually the wider interests of all Ameri 
can industry, and of the Government, as well.* 

\ number of particularly successtul case 
histories have in common the fact that the 
company has identified itself with significant 
social or economic improvements. One com- 
pany, for example, is distributing free prints 
of an excellent (and expensive) sports train 
ing film, as a contribution to sports activities 
Another has in 
production a film which will show its efforts 


of under-privileged youths. 


to revitalize and beautify the “blighted” areas 
which adjoin most metropolitan business sec- 
tions. Another contemplates a whole series of 
films, all of which will be strictly without 
advertising, featuring the social and economic 
problems in its industry. Many companies 
have shown how the American system of pri- 
vate enterprise has been effective in improving 
national living standards. 

Contributions of American industry to the 
nation’s culture have been handled with ex- 
cellent taste by several companies. One simple 
means toward this end has been to reproduce 
on films the fine contributions the company 
is making in its radio program. 

The one element that makes such films suc- 
cessful is that the company is doing something 
unselfishly, It may be helping dealers or it 
may be contributing in the broad field of 
economics—but it is making this contribution 
is a good citizen. 


b. Identification of the Company with Na- 
tional Movements: The study shows that 


The United States Department of State holds industrial 
fims high as a medium for establishing a better under- 
understanding of the U.S. in foreign countries, and as a 
means for building trade. This is reported in the minutes 
of a meeting held at the State Department in May of last 
vear, and attended b) representatives of the Department of 
State, the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
Department of Commerce), and the A.N.A 


sponsored 
Joint Committee for Export Marketing Research 
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audiences are usually receptive to films which 
advance some national program. For example, 
the problem of nutrition was vital during the 
war and will be a problem of great interest 
for years to come. Some companies have direct 
interest in the field and are finding that films 
can command good audiences among adults 
and students. Other companies without such 
direct interest have produced films on_ this 
subject entirely as a public relations contribu 
tion. 

Still others have sponsored pictures whos¢ 
purpose is to identify certain types of retailers 
with national programs. In an outstanding 
example of this type the sponsor is not even 
mentioned in the film title. Because of the 
complete lack of commercialism, this sponsor’s 
films were promoted by government nutrition 
bureaus, national, state, and local, and the 
films gained wide audiences, both theatrical 
and non-theatrical. The company benefitted 
only from the good will this plan created 
among the retailers who bought its products. 

Films are becoming an increasingly impor- 
tant medium with one company which has 
long sponsored in its publication “advertising” 
a nation-wide program for improvement of 
living conditions. In this campaign the com 
pany is now enlisting state and local boards, 
civic and women’s clubs who promote and, 
at least by implication, endorse the company’s 
films. 


By adhering strictly to the finest good taste, 
several companies are finding that the medical 
profession is receptive to constructive motion 
pictures on subjects of general on 
interest. 


specific 
These may be, as mentioned earlier, 
films which teach medical techniques or they 
may be films which illustrate medical theory. 
If films can be designed to meet the rigid 
requirements, they can fill a great need for 
satisfactory films to show before medical so 
cieties and medical students. 


c. Identification of Company as a Supplier: 
Often it is important that a company tell the 
public about the ingredients it supplies fon 
the manufacture of other products. Films fit 
this need dramatically. With action and color, 
such films not only aid the sponsor but have 
the added merit of improving his good will 
with the companies he supplies. 

Films fit into a broad public-relations pro 
gram by identifying the company as the maker 
of products which are familiarly known only 
by their trade-names. Another similar institu 
tional purpose which films serve is to create 
company unity for an industrial organization 
made up of separate divisions, especially when 
these individual units have been acquired 
through purchase by the parent corporation. 
d. Special Applications for Particular Groups: 
While in the survey only three companies 
reported that they had found the expense of 
a special film justifiable, many companics are 
secking to show their institutional picture slo 
stockholders. One company which has long 
had the policy of explaining itself simply but 


fully to stockholders reports that meetings ol 


stockholders in large centers to sce their special 
film were considered well worthwhile. 


There are other cases of similar nature—a 
company used a movie to put its case belore 
a small but influential group, and felt the 
expense was fully justified for this one purpose 


without regard to the several secondary uses 


1. SALES TRAINING 


Specifically to teach selling methods, slide 
films are more frequently used than motion 
pictures. Nevertheless, motion pictures are an 
important part of a sales training program. In- 
stitutional and product promotion films, such 
as those discussed above, are used eflectively 
for the indoctrination of salesmen and dealers 
They provide information of great value 
throughout the whole sales channel. They are 
especially important now when business is 
training new men to sell new equipment made 
by new processes for new applications. 

In addition to such use of general films, the 

study revealed a number of specific applica 
tions of sales training motion pictures, serving 
to reduce unit selling costs by improving sell 
ing methods. 
a. Own Salesmen and Dealers: Supplicrs of 
heavy industrial goods and companies with a 
large group of controlled or semi-controlled 
dealers are the group which make the widest 
use of sales training films, Often the films serve 
a dual purpose—they not only teach the sales 
men and dealers but provide a tool for use 
with consumers. In a number of such instances 
the sales training element is provided either by 
a slidefilm or by a booklet which shows the 
salesmen how to use the film to sell merchan 
dise. 

One manufacturer has discarded the sales 
training films he made in the competitive "30's. 
Not only are they untimely at present, but 
more important, it was his experience that 
the competitive tactics he recommended would 
boomerang, often as not. He is now concen 
trating on films which present the positive 
advantages of his own product. 

\ most appropriate use of films is to de-’ 
scribe, in simple terms for use by salesmen, 
manufacturing techniques and processes which 
the salesman is not well enough equipped to 
explain by any other means. A training prob 
lem, commonly met by manulacturers of a 
line of products for many types of applications, 
is being successfully met by films. Rather than 
set up a training program to cover specifically 
every possible application of each product, the 
training sessions, in which films play an im 
portant role, get down to fundamentals. First, 
the characteristics of the basic materials han 
dled by the company’s industrial products are 
studied in the training classes: these courses 
are followed by basic facts about each type ol 
product the company makes. Then, against 
this background, special study courses are 
given, combining these basic elements accord 
ing to the particular interests of the salesmen. 


(CONTINUED ON THE NEXT PAGE) 
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(CONTINUED FROM THE PRECEDING PAGE) 

One company has used a special movie to 
teach field sales-promotion personnel how to 
set up a sales meeting, including how films 
can most effectively be used. Since this movie 
was to be shown to only a dozen or two men, 
costs had to be kept low. This was accom- 
plished by producing the film without sound 
or titles—the training chief reads the script. 
Visual training experts warn, however, that 
this technique often is ineffective. It should 
be used with greatest discretion. 

While the current sellers’ market prompts 
certain firms to delay production of sales 
training films, in the plans of many companies 
there is an encouraging note of optimism. 
Recognizing that within the next two years 
they will face vigorous competition, these com- 
panies are now undertaking extensive sales 
training programs, with films a major part olf 
the plan, 

Varying experiences were reported with 
sales training films produced by sales consult- 
ants. Companies which are using such films 
most effectively apply a simple formula. They 
conduct a sales training session exclusively in 
terms of their own practices. This session may 
use movies or slide films, will probably include 
an actual sales demonstration and a discussion 
during which salesmen are encouraged to cite 
their own experience. As the final feature of 
this session a sales training film is shown. In 
the experience of these companies it does not 
matter that the film may illustrate selling of 
consumer goods when their products are in- 
dustrial goods. The important thing is that 
the film supplies objective authority in sup 
port of the sales methods which have been 
discussed subjectively in the early stages of the 
meeting. Films mentioned as being effective 
for this purpose are How to Sales Manage 
Your Time and Doubting Ed Thomas (Dart- 
nell) and Face in the Mirror with James 
Dunn (Jam Handy). 


b. Wholesalers and Distributors: Films for use 
at this level of the distribution channel are 
apparently effective in direct relationship to 
the control the company has over its wholesale 
operation. In cases of exclusive distributor- 
ships, companies can evidently justify films for 
this limited purpose. Two instances are in 
point. 

A very ambitious film is now in production 
and will be used at the semi-annual meetings 
of the sponsors’ distributors and retailers. ‘The 
company will combine, in the one film, ele 
ments of wholesale and retail merchandising, 
details of manufacture, and announcement ol 
new products. Cartoon animation will be used 
—this flexible technique permits illustrating 
agricultural processes, without waiting for 
Nature, and will allow the company to bring 
the film up-to-date as new products or new 
methods are introduced. 

Another example is of a company whose 
films are limited to demonstrations of the 
company’s equipment in use, Again these films 
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serve the dual purpose of sales training and 
product promotion. It is especially significant 
that with such a limited purpose and with 
such a direct sales application the company 
plays down its product promotion. The audi- 
ence neither hears nor sees the company’s 
name. The film is presented entirely from the 
viewpoint of the customer — “To meet your 
problem, here is one good method. It is not 
necessarily the only method but it has proved 
out in these cases.” 

There is a significant lesson here. A com- 

pany using films for direct sales has learned it 
pays to be restrained in its “advertising”— 
more restrained even than many companies are 
willing to be when they show to school and 
club audiences, where immediate sales action 
cannot be anticipated. So effective has this 
company’s long motion picture program been 
that its distributors all over the world have 
provided themselves with elaborate projection 
rooms and in some instances, produce films 
for their own use to sell unusual applications 
to special limited prospects. 
c. Independent Retailers: In this field the 
clement of training to sell the company’s prod- 
uct must be subordinated to the broader selfish 
interest of the retailer. For example, depart- 
ment stores show a willingness to have thei 
salesmen see the films of suppliers if they 
contribute to the store’s overall volume and 
profit. Successful films include suggestions on 
merchandising which will apply beyond the 
sponsor's particular interest. 

Store layout, for example, is important not 
only to department stores but also to other 
retailers. One company, having developed a 
plan for use in its controlled retail operations, 
adapted the motion picture and other parts ol 
the program for use effectively with all retail- 
ers of the same type. Another company pro- 
ducing a product used in a dairy industry 
developed a film which told the route-delivery 
man how to promote the improved package 
with housewives. 


| 5. EDUCATIONAL—SCHOOL USES | 


Experience of most members reflects a sub- 
stantial demand for many types of sponsored 
films for school use. Schools are rightly critical 


in their standards of acceptance, but business 
is for the most part fully aware of the under- 
standable limitations which schools place on 





sponsored films.* In fact, business collectively 
is undertaking, in cooperation with educa- 
tional groups, several comprehensive studies, 
all of which have the common purpose of 
determining how business may best serve 
Education’s needs. Among these researches 
are the project of the National Better Business 
Bureau, now under way, and the proposed 
program of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, and of the Educa- 
tional Film Research Institute. Individual 
producers and film distributing companies are 
at work on similar studies of their own. 

In the following discussion, we merely re- 
port briefly what ANA members have done 
with films for school use, and indicate their 
plans. A special section develops more fully 
the opportunities and responsibilities of a 
sponsored film program in schools. 


a. “Text Films”: These are films which define 
theories and describe applications of these 
theories. Members have, for instance, pro- 
duced films on the theories of chemistry, elec- 
tricity, and accounting, although the demand 
at present is still far in excess of the supply. 
Several companies have in the plan stage films 
for upper high school and junior college use. 


b. Films for Vocational Education: Business 
is a logical source for school films in the field 
of vocational education, and A.N.A, members 
have been furnishing such film material. Now 
that the George Vocational Education Act of 
1946 has been approved, schools will likely 
enlarge the scope of their vocational education 
activities, with a resultant increase in the need 
for teaching and training materials. The 
George Act provides for the appropriation of 
nearly thirty million dollars annually, for vo- 
cational education in agriculture ($10,000,000), 
in home economics, and in trades and indus- 
try ($8,000,000 each), and in distributive 
occupations ($2,500,000). ‘To participate, the 
States must match dollars with the Federal 
government. 


For “trades and industry” education, films 
which the U.S. Office of Education made dur- 
ing the War give schools a source of training 
films for purchase. ‘To augment this source, a 
number of companies are making available 
films which they use in their own industrial 
training programs. Films on metal-working 
processes, for example, are enjoying good 
acceptance, and schools eagerly await a forth- 
coming film on use of small tools. An im- 
portant commercial producer is, incidentally, 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE rHIRTY-TWO) 


1) When the subject of sponsored films is discussed with 
certain visual education authorities, the point is often 
made that business might better spend its funds by endow- 
ing projects for research into today’s problems. It is 
unfortunate that Business has, sincerely in all modesty, 
done so little to correct Education's misconception on this 
count. Too little has been said of how Carruthers was 
given complete latitude to study “‘big’’ molecules; of how 
Langmuir explored surface tension, a problem quite apart 
from the commercial interests of the company which 
established his laboratory; of the funds many companies 
grant for pure research in medicine. Too few companies 
are presenting this side of their stories for students’ edifica- 
tion. One important U.S. industrialist said recently that 
he felt it “more important to conduct research than to 
pay dividends,” and the public should be made to realize 
that many other American businessmen share this view 
fully. 
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Audio’s facilities were given over entirely to the production 


of motion pictures for the Armed Forces during World 
War II. But from 1933 to Pearl Harbor, and now once again 
on a peacetime basis, it has been our privilege to make a 


sizeable number of pictures for industry. 


One of our new productions which is having an out- 
standing success is “MAGIC IN AGRICULTURE,” a 
dramatized explanation of the importance of Farm Chem- 
istry, made for the Ethyl Corporation. Another is “THE 
SEARCH FOR SECURITY” sponsored by the Institute 
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FROM FOOD,” which the Upjohn Company is showing 
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considering developing a film series fot the 
vocational training field, 

\pplying especially to such training films, 
sponsors may well consider the formula of the 
U.S.O.E., which requires a slidefilm with the 
motion picture, as well as teachers’ manuals 
and study guides. 

Films in the field of distributive occupa 
tions are of special importance to businessmen, 
since they are obviously the best source for 
information on selling. Films enjoying school 
demand are those which teach students meth- 
ods of distribution; the problems of transpor- 
tation; the importance of contact with the 
public; the use of money and the dangers of 
counterfeiting. Many additional needs have 
not yet been met. 


c. Informational Films: hese films are per- 
haps best used for auditorium showing, al- 
though in an advanced school system, oppor- 
tunity to show them in classrooms is found. 
With certain limitations, institutional films 
may be used for this purpose. The require 
ment is, of course, that commercial identity 
be strictly minimized and that the information 
supplied have real educational significance. 
Some of the excellent films in the area ol 
transportation and geography, for example, 
comply fully with this requirement; likewise, 
films featuring an industry rather than the 
individual company, even though produced 


by an individual company. 


6. EMPLOYEE TRAINING 
AND EDUCATION 


One film department manager neatly sum 

marized the importance of films for this put 
pose when he said, ““The way our employees 
feel about our company determines the way 
the public feels about us.” He urges that the 
very highest standards of films be maintained, 
to assure that the mecssage does not seem to be 
self-pleading. 
a. Indoctrination: Applying the principle that 
public relations begins at home, a considerable 
group of companies uses films to show to 
employees. 

Films explaining job opportunities are used 
with employees at the time they are hired as 
well as in schools for the purpose of enlisting 
new personnel. A number of companies whose 
“product” consists actually of service find that 
their most important sales training job is to 
indoctrinate all employees with the recogni 
tion that each one is a salesman. This point 
of view carries through all films and is empha 
sized in a special series of films. 

Workers in the forests, mines or field, as 
well as manufacturing department employees, 
often fail to realize how important their con 
tribution is to the company’s selling program. 
One company found gratifying results from 
screening its institutional film for lumbe 
workers in the backwoods. In another case, 
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alter a showing of a company film to factory 
workers, an employee said, “I never knew what 
they did with this stuff. Say, we really make 
some fine products, don’t we!” The change 
in pronouns in that frank expression is very 
significant. 

\ member has in production a film which 
portrays the contribution the company has 
made to American industry, to be shown to 
all employees for the purpose of creating new 
pride in the company. 

Foward a better understanding by sales 
representatives of the company’s varied activ- 
ities, a motion picture is always featured at 
one member's “Promotion of the Month” 
meetings. In some cases this film will describe 
the international department, again it de- 
scribes development or application of new 
products. 

A number of companies have a standard 
practice of filming all important conventions, 


‘ 


to permit all personnel to “go” to these meet- 
ings. 

Increasing use of films is being made in the 
vitally important programs many companies 
are conducting with their foremen. Obvious- 
ly, institutional films figure prominently in 
encouraging foremen to feel that they are dis- 
tinctly a part of management. In addition to 
this general use, one company with an en- 
lightened policy on this problem is using a 
special series of films in the news-reel format. 
These films present, in fast newsy style, the 
basic company problems to which the foreman 
is the key. This program is designed to get 
foremen to want to come back—and come 
back again—to discuss their own problems in 
terms of the overall company aims. 


b. Specific Job Training: The war has 
brought about even wider acceptance and use 
of job training motion pictures, and compa- 
nies are now applying this War-born knowl 
edge. For example, one company made a study 
of 4 basic industrial operations, and found 
that well over a third of the assignments could 
better be taught by films. In one case a new 
piece of equipment was sent to the field, ac 
companied by plans and instructions for as- 
sembling and operating. One group of work 
men required at least two hours merely to 
assemble the new device. Another group of 
workers was shown a 10-minute movie, after 
which they were able not only to assemble the 
equipment immediately but to operate the 
machine efiiciently without further training. 

When a manufacturing process was to be 
moved from one plant to another, a film of 
the old operation trained the new operators. 
By using another film, a remote plant was 
“brought” to the home office, thus eliminating 
a long, expensive trip by each trainee class. 

Several companies find that training films 
must be shown at the job. They therefore 
train employees in the plant in groups of no 
more than 2 or 3. “Loop” films shown in a 
projector which can be wheeled right up to 
the operator are found effective—one company 
is using 40 or 50 such films. 

There is, in fact, a general feeling among 
many employers that job training must be ac 


complished with small classes. This trend 
brings up equipment problems which are dis- 
cussed later. 

One company finds that movies are a fine 
incentive toward greater participation in em- 
ployee suggestion systems. The “Suggestion 
of the Month” is put on film and shown to em- 
ployees, in this case at the usual noontime film 
showing. The typical film shows the fellow 
worker on the screen and explains visually 
how the new device or method works—this is 
much more dramatic and provides a much 
better incentive than still photographs and 
printed announcements in the house organs. 

Several films apply good selling techniques 
to job training by relating the job to sports 
(nailing requires a form like batting). The 
film trains the workers and gets them to want 
to do the job. 

Probably there are more films on industrial 
safety than on any other industrial subject. 
Any company is able to select from this large 
number certain basic films which apply in its 
own cases. For other specific requirements, 
companies make their own safety films, warn- 
ing against the special hazards which may ex- 
ist in their own plants. Thus, their employees 
are given the utmost in realism. Expenditures 
for this type of film can usually be justified in 
comparison with the expense of making them. 


c. Plant Town Programs: Only a relatively 
small number of companies interviewed in the 
study have under way broad programs for 
making their company a citizen in good stand 
ing in their plant communities. Yet, in every 
case except one, films play an important role 
in these programs. 

Recognizing that its local employees are, in 
a very real sense, “the company” in their com- 
munities, one company urges these employees 
to make films available for every possible op- 
portunity. These films may or may not be 
those produced by the company. 

Another company with a fine plant-town 
program requires that any showing of films 
include movies of some other company. From 
an entertainment and information stand 
point, the program is thus improved—the 
stigma of company sponsorship is lessened. 


Eprror’s Nore: Section B of Part Il devoted 
to Slidefilms appears in this section of Part II 
and may be read in the complete report. 


CONCLUSIONS 


@ Films have been used by ANA members 
to meet many business needs —to promote 
products, for institutional purposes, for sales 
training, for employee indoctrination and 
teaching. Sometimes these needs have been 
met with films, sometimes with slidefilms; 
generally they were sound films, though not 
always; sometimes black-and-white films sulf- 
ficed, though increasingly color has been used, 
especially for motion pictures. 

In this section we have labelled the needs, 
reported the solutions. If problems similar to 
those listed are found to exist in other com- 
panies, these companies may conclude that the 
dynamic communications medium—films—can 
be of aid in solving them. 
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Be sure it’s G-E...to be sure of: 


1. Greater screen brightness, clearer pictures ...G-E lamps 
are designed to give you full advantage from the optical 
system of your equipment. 


2. More uniform screen brightness .. . differentially coiled fila- 
ments On most popular sizes fill the film aperture smoothly. 


3. Uniformly dependable performance on every replacement .. . 


thanks to precision manufacture, rigid inspection. 


4. Constant improvement, as developed by G-E Lamp research, 
for better, clearer projection. See your G-E dealer today. 
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GET A ‘SPARE’ 
G-E Projection lamp 


Plenty of high-wattage types 
now available 


Suppose you were showing a movie . . . holding your 
audience with the interest and action of the film . . . and 
then came BLACKNESS! 


Don’t let a burnout spoil your show! See that you have a 
spare G-E Projection Lamp with every movie projector you 
operate. Your dealer now has plenty of these popular sizes! 


200-watt T-10 300-watt T-10 500-watt T-10 
750-watt T-12 1000-watt T-12 


See him today and get the spares you need so you'll be 
ready for emergencies. For some slide projectors however, 
and projectors requiring lower wattage lamps, the supply 
is still limited. 


Confused about lamp sizes? If you have a variety of types of 
projector, send for the G-E Projection Lamp Guide, which 
tells you the correct size lamp for all types of projectors. 
Simply write General Electric, Div. 166, BS-9, Nela Park, 
Cleveland 12, Ohio. 
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“The Answer to Television — 
1,000,000 Receivers in °47,” by 
Ernest H. Vogel, Farnsworth Ra 
dio and Television Corporation. 
* In his address, Mr. Vogel posed 
the question: “Have we, as an 
industry, the courage and facili 
ties to contemplate and put into 
production in 1947 750,000 to 
1,000,000 good serviceable tele 
vision receivers that can be sold 
to the public at a fair price?” 

Mr. Vogel believes that the an 
swer is in the affirmative and offers 
the following reasons for his stand: 
“(1) People are ready to buy. 
They are eagerly awaiting the 
opportunity, based on their ex 
perience and knowledge of the 
service as it is available today. 

(2) Distributors, dealers and 
service organizations are ready, 
willing, and anxious to serve the 
public. 

3) The broadcasting interests 
are impatiently awaiting circula 
tion (receivers) which will enable 
them to augment their programs 
on a reasonably sound economic 


basis. They have shown fine cour- 
age and confidence in maintaining 
a schedule of programs for the 
few scattered receivers in the field 
to date. The time is here for us as 
manufacturers to move ahead with 
like courage by building the re- 
ceivers that will provide them an 
expanding audience. 

(4) Sponsors and their adver- 
lising agencies are waiting at the 
threshold to use this new and 
fascinating medium. They await 
only the audience, again receiv- 
ers, tO move in aggressively and 
help supply the answer to the 
problem of providing a greater 
variety of suitable and acceptable 
programs. 


“Six Years Experience With One 
Client’s Commercials,” by Don 
McClure, N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


* “As most of you probably 
know,” said Mr. McClure, “our 
client, the Atlantic Refining Com- 
pany, began their first telecasts of 
the University of Pennsylvania 
home football games over station 
WP TZ, Philco, in Philadelphia in 
1940. Unfortunately, the station 
did not have a commercial license 
that first year, so that all we were 
permitted to say was that the tele- 


vising of the games was made pos- 


sible through the cooperation of 
the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philco, and the Atlantic Refining 
Company. Skeptics will probably 
say that was the shortest and most 
ideal commercial ever used in 
television. Shortest? Right! Most 
ideal? We doubt it! 

“...With the pressure of war, 
we had to curtail more ambitious 
plans for the next three years. Car- 
toon slides replaced live studio 
commercials. These, we felt, were 
a little static to be used in the 
middle of a football game, but 
they were at least a partial solu- 
tion of a condition over which we 
had no control. We did succeed 
in bringing some life to these 
slides by superimposing filmstrips 
over them—a still of the refinery 
had a trainload of moving tank 
cars of gasoline and oil being 
shipped to the armed forces. 

“...As the 1945 season began 
to take shape, we recommended 
to the client that they establish 
a trademark for television. Our 
reasoning was: since motion pic- 
tures, also a visual medium, had 
found a trademark a ‘must’, it 
followed that a user of television 
should likewise identify his prod- 
uct....We suggested a puppet 
character, sort of a ‘host’, a man 





of all professions within the oil 
industry — tentatively known as 
“Sparky Atlantic.” It would be his 
job to welcome the viewers to the 
game, tell who was playing, and 
be the voice in back of all visual 
commercials. 

‘... Sparky collected himself 
quite a few followers last year. 
Several oral requests for mail over 
the telecasts brought a 10% re- 
sponse from the set owners in the 
Philadelphia-Camden area.” 


“Intra-Store Television at Gim- 
bels,”’ by David Arons, Gimbels, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


* “...From the standpoint of 
good television,” said Mr. Arons, 
“the first problem Gimbels had 
to meet was how to present the 
commercials. Should they be di 
rect, unflavored ads or dramatized 
skits? —The skit was tried in the 
beginning, but dropped because 
it was too unreal, too obscure for 
selling merchandise. Instead, the 
commercials have been presenting 
real people in real situations, do- 
ing real things, with merchandise 
the first consideration. 

“Subject material was another 
problem, solved for the most part 
by experience with the store dem- 
onstrations. Fashions, whose chief 
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Three documentary type theatrical pictures for 
early release to theatres across the country. The 
famous Minneapolis Aquatennial . . . the lowa 
State Fair (as American as Apple Pie) . . . the 
Royal American Shows (the big name in Carni- 
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assets are color, patern, material, 
and details were ruled out. They 
fall flat on television. Only those 
things which could be demon- 
strated interestingly and realistic- 
ally were chosen. A clever vacuum 
cleaner, for instance, is perfect for 


television, but a_ glass-radiation 
heater doesn’t lend itself to dem- 
onstration. Other problems had 
to do mainly with casting and 
studio limitations. Actors, unfa- 
miliar with television, had to be 
trained to keep them playing the 
cameras. Off-camera voices, experi- 
enced in radio, had to be trained 
to cut down ad libbing, not to 
talk incessantly as soon as the 


mikes were turned on. Video is 
most important, voice is second- 
ary, and only for continuity. Many 
items, such as compressed air 
whipped cream makers, black plas- 
tic, aluminum and copper kitchen 
gadgets could not be used. They 
become too hot to handle under 
studio lights. (A gardening 
demonstration required duplicate 
plants for those killed under the 
intense heat.) Occasonally, clever 
effects or details are lost because 





only two cameras are used. ‘Props’ 
presented another problem, Stu- 
dio and store facilities are too 
limited to handle complex scen- 
ery. The result has been over- 
simplification of some shows; even 
discarding of ideas, such as the 
demonstration of automatic wash- 
ing machines. 

Draws Top SALES RESPONSE 

“The first commercial fea- 
tured one of Gimbels’ hair stylists 
creating individual hairdo’s for 
four models with different types 
of faces and hair texture. By noon 
of the day following the program, 
ten customers called Gimbels for 
appointments, asking specifically 
for the woman who did the tele- 
vision demonstration. This sales 
return is 1.39% (based on total set 
owners), a very gratifying result 
if the rate is projected to the time 
when, say, there are 100,000 re- 
ceivers in this area.” 


“Legal Problems in Television,” 
by Joseph A. McDonald. 


* “The legal problems in tele- 
vision will be numerous,” said Mr. 
McDonald. “...The use of liter- 
ary and musical property, like the 





use of any other property, is de- 
pendent upon ownership or the 
possession of appropriate permis- 
sion from the owner. Naturally, 
the most complete rights are en- 
joyed by an owner, but it is quite 
clear that no broadcaster can write 
or have written for him all the 
material he requires. 

“In obtaining licenses to use 
material owned or controlled by 
others two elementary things are 
important—you must be sure the 
license is unambiguous and clear- 
ly covers the intended use and you 
must be sure you are dealing with 
the right person. In short, assum- 
ing a meeting of the minds and 
good draftsmanship, the main 
question is—Who owns the rights?” 

Firm Ricuts Like Live RIGHTs 

Mr. McDonald then summa- 
rized the various points regarding 
the use of literary property and 
other forms of material for tele- 
vision shows. ‘Motion pictures,” 
he continued, “offer an obviously 
attractive means of programming 
a television station for at least 
part of its schedule and will un- 
doubtedly be widely used. From 
the standpoint of clearing film for 
television, all of the same ques- 
tions with respect to the perform- 
ing rights in the material embod- 
ied in it will be present as in the 
case of a live show. In addition, 
the status of the right to record 
the material must be considered. 

“The owner of dramatic ma- 
terial has the exclusive right to 
record it. The owner of a musical 
composition has the exclusive 
right to record it, too, but subject 
to the proviso that once the musi- 
cal composition has been recorded 
‘upon the parts of instruments 
serving to reproduce mechanically 
the musical work’ anyone else 
may similarly record the work up- 
on the payment to the owner of 
the statutory royalty of two cents 
for each such part manufactured. 
Whether recording on a sound 
track is equivalent to the manu- 
facture of home phonograph rec- 
ords under the Act is not clear. 
One court has recently ruled that 
there is a difference and that the 
owner of a musical composition 
may restrain, or insist on getting 
his own terms for, the manufac- 
ture of additional sound tracks. 
What the result would be if an 
ordinary record were manufac- 
tured and played simultaneously 
with the development of action 
before the camera is problematical. 

“Unlike a phonograph record, 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE THIRTY-EIGHT) 
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citizens, here’s an enlightening 


THE FINEST IN REEL ENTERTAINMENT 


Laws created by Congress, administered 
by the executive bodies, and interpreted 
and reviewed by the judiciary branch, are 
a part of each citizen’s daily life. How 
many of us, however, know exactly how a 
law is enacted? .. . where the bill orig- 
inates? . . . what are the channels and 
procedures that follow? ... the steps that 
finally make the bill “the law of the land’? 

HOW A BILL BECOMES A LAW makes 
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With Americans growing ever-increasingly 
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“HOW A BILL BECOMES A LAW" 
ie at 2) RR 


an exhaustive study of this procedure. 
Each step is sharply defined, illustrated 
and visualized. All possible ways of cre- 
ating new laws are demonstrated. HOW 
A BILL BECOMES A LAW is an en- 
lightening document, a must for students 
in civics, government and citizenship 
classes, for all Americans who want a 
complete understanding of the functions 
of our Congress. 


2 Reels, 

16mm Sound Only — 
Purchase ....$60.00 
GD ciccces $3.50 


PICTORIAL FILMS, Inc. 


R.K.O. BUILDING RADIO CITY 20 
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Video Broadcast 
Association Meets 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE THIRTY-SIX) 
a film may itself be copyrighted 
making a license 


In the 


and usually is, 
from that source necessary. 
case of film already produced by 
others, particularly if some time 
has elapsed, there is often great 
difficulty in reconstructing the 
original licensing arrangements. It 
is entirely possible, for instance, 
to find that the licenses originally 
granted to the producer of the 
film by the owners of the material, 
and even by the talent appearing 
in the production, were limited 
the film in 


motion picture houses and thea 


to the exhibition of 
ters. On some occasions the tele 
vision producer finds himself hold 
ing a reel of film with no docu 
ments whatever establishing the 
manner in which the rights were 
acquired, Sometimes there is not 
even a cue sheet and the identity 
of the musical compositions has 
to be determined by previewing 
the film for experts in the field of 
music identification and copyright 
clearance. It is highly desirable, 
of course, to obtain such film from 
responsible sources on whose wal 
ranty and indemnification reliance 
can be placed.” 


“What the 
Expects of 


Promotion Directo1 
the Pro 
ducer,” by Charles P. Hammond, 
National Broadcasting Company. 


Television 


*® “The Advertising and Promo 
Director,” Mr. Ham 
mond, “expects of the Television 
Producer 


tion said 


no more or less than 
what his station, his audience and 
his sponsor expect—his best effort 
at all times and a good show. 

™ In television, as we already 
have good reason to know, a good 
show is easy to sell, A station that 
consistently programs good shows 
is easy \ network of sta 


consistently 


to sell. 
tions programming 
top shows is easy to sell. 
“...How are you going to in 
duce people to put up hard-earned 
dollars for receivers—because un 
til swarms of them do, there'll be 
no television audience to speak of. 
Well, a television set might be a 
goodlooking piece of furniture, 
but the reason people will buy sets 
is that television will give them 
something nothing else can. Their 
interest is chiefly in programs. 


“In all our advertising and pro- 
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motion, therefore, we attempt to 
that All 
NBC television promotion to the 
public talks in terms of NBC tele- 
vision programs on the air. And 
I'll 


people who might have been only 


capitalize on interest. 


wager there are thousands of 
lukewarm on the subject before 
who developed a terrific yen to 
own a_ receiver after reading 
NBC’s recent advertisement in lo- 
cal newspapers announcing our 
exclusive television coverage of 
Such 
vertising helps the cause, gener- 
Of 


, as we see the purpose of ow 


the Louis-Conn fight. ad- 


ally. direct benefit to 


N BC 


present 


more 
audience promotion of 
outstanding NBC television shows, 
is that we are able to associate 
NBC and top televising in the 
minds of those who have sets as 
well as in the minds of those who 
them. 


will own Thus, we hope 


with promotion to lay the foun- 
dation now for what will one day 
become an NBC viewing habit.” 


Milwaukee Road Presents 
Travel Film on Video 


@ Over the Mountains to the 
Pacific, a 10 minute film spon- 
sored by The Milwaukee Road, 


was presented on the NBC Tele- 
vision program, “American Busi- 
ness on Parade,” last month. 
The the 

beauties of the area through which 
The Milwaukee Road 
Fly Films of Europe's 
Contest Winners to WNBT 

@ Films of the two principal win- 
the Music 
Competition in Geneva, Switzer- 


film portrays scenic 


runs, 


ners ol International 


land, were flown from there and 
presented over NBC's television 
station WNBT last month. 


The pictures, shipped to New 





FILMS for 
INDUSTRY 


A Out Of 6 


Forty of the best educational films produced in America were 
selected after exhaustive study by an impartial Board of 
Review in Washington to be shown in Paris during Unesco 
Month, beginning November 1, 1946. 


Unesco is an alphabetical abbreviation for the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. 


The films reviewed were submitted by the Army, Navy, United 
States Office of Education and other programs of educational 
films. An effort was made to include as many organizations 


as possible. 


From the best of the many films produced under the super- 
vision of the United States Office of Education, six were se- 
lected. Four of the six were produced by Loucks and Norling. 
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York via Trans-World Airlines by 
NBC’s European correspondent, 
Max Jordan, include shots of Ray- 
monde Verrando, 22-year old cel- 
list from Marseilles, France; Fried- 
rich Gulda, 16, Viennese pianist; 
and Ernest Ansermet conducting 
the Swiss Radio Concert orchestra. 


ABC to Exchange Special 

Events Films With British 

@ The Broadcasting 
Company has completed arrange- 
ments with the British Broadcast- 
ing Corporation to exchange films 
of special events and sports for 


American 


television broadcasting. 


ABC’s first shipment to England 
will include four films: the Detroit 
Automotive Golden Jubilee, tele- 
cast over WABD in New York, 
WPTZ in Philadelphia and 
WRGB in Schenectady; the Min- 
neapolis Aquatennial, aired over 
station WABD; the Gold Cup, 
international speed boat race in 
Detroit; and the Hopeful Stakes, 
racing classic for two-year-olds at 
Saratoga, N.Y. 


NBC Telescope Presents 

Trial Films from Nurnberg 

@ Nooses Over Nurnberg, a docu- 
the 
now-ended Nurnberg trials, was 
the title of an NBC Telescope 
over WNBT last month. 


mentary film dealing with 


Budd Schulberg, who compiled 
much of the motion picture evi- 
dence used by the prosecution 
against the Nurnberg criminals, 
commentator the 


was guest on 


program. Third in the series of 
documentary film programs, this 
NBC 
produced and written for NBC 


by Edwin S. Mills. 


edition of Telescope was 


Boat-Race Film Carries 

Voices of Two Narrators 

@ The production staff of the 
American Broadcasting Company 
tried something new in the way of 
narration on films for television 
last month on the Gold Cup 
speedboat racing film taken in 
Detroit. 
to ABC’s 35 mm footage carried 


The sound track added 


the voices of two narrators—Wal- 
ter Kiernan and Don Dunphy. 
“We used Kiernan for color and 
humor, and Dunphy for an ex- 
pert account and analysis of the 
event,” said Harvey Marlowe, the 
network's executive television pro- 
“We let 


about 


announcer 
knew 


ducer. each 


talk 


best, and thus added color.” 


the thing he 
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TBA Convention Sees New 
GE Television Projector 

@ Precise 
illumination 


electronic 
and 


timing ol 
camera tube 
scanning of motion picture film 
frames features of a 


“pulsed light” motion picture pro- 
| g 


are new 


jector for television stations ex- 
hibited by General Electric’s Elec- 


tronics department at the Tele- 
vision Broadcasters Association 
convention in New York last 


month. 


FEATURES CAPILLARY LAMP 

These features are accomplished 
by using a capillary lamp whose 
light pulses are timed and con- 
trolled by signals from the tele- 
vision station’s synchronizing 
pulse generator which also times 
the the 
camera views the film 


“sweeps” of television 
tube that 
frames. 

The “on-off” light pulsing ac- 
tion of the capillary lamp elimi- 
nates the need for the mechanical 
shutter used in conventional pro- 
jectors, according to General Elec- 
tric. Previously, to attain reason- 
able efficiency in film lighting and 
timing with respect to the scan- 
the 
tube, mechanical shutters had to 


ning operation by camera 
be driven at a high speed by rela- 
tively powerful motors, This usu- 
ally caused excessive vibration in 


the system. 


Uses STANDARD MOUNT 


The capillary lamp is operated 


at ten times normal 


ten 


current 


(about amperes) during its 
(500 
1/60 second) 
so that bright flashes of light are 
produced when the lamp is ener- 


gized. Because of the intermittent 


short period of operation 
microseconds every 


operation, the average lamp cur- 
rent used is less than one-third of 
normal operation. 


The lamp, an optical system 
consisting of and con- 


densing lens which direct the light 


reflector 


through the film, and an electron- 
ic pulse generator are “packaged” 
together and mounted on a stand- 
ard projector pedestal in place 
of the conventional arc lamp or 
The 


the mechanism is similar to that 


other light source. rest of 
used in present-day television 
projectors. 

* * * 
New Pictorial Film Depicts 
Story of Champagne Making 
@ The 


history 
making will be 


of champagne 


shown in a new 


film now being produced by Pic- 
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(above) 


Production 


scene from 


film on the history of champagne. 
torial Films Inc. for the makers 
of .Dry Imperator 
The film will be in 16 mm Koda- 
run 18 to 20 


champagne. 


chrome, and will 
minutes. 
The 
champagne at the Abbey of Haut- 
villiers in the Province of Cham- 
pagne, France in 17th 
will as will 


accidental discovery of 


the cen- 


tury be shown, the 


step by step cham- 
Dry 


yards and wineries—from the se- 


progress ol 
pagne at Imperator’s vine- 
lection of proper grapes, through 
their growth, culture, and har- 


vest, to the involved chemical 
processes, filtering, aging and 
bottling. 

MTPS Booklet Digests Films 
From Industry for Schools 

@ Forty-three sponsored films 


suitable for educational purposes 
are digested in the revised “In- 
dex and Guide to Free Educa- 
tional Films from Industry,” pub- 
lished by Modern Talking Picture 
Service. 

The guide is distributed free 
by Modern to all organizations 
and schools which have their own 
projectors, 


B & H Local Representatives 

Show Free Films to Veterans 

@ Hospitalized veterans in most 
sections of the country are bene- 
fiting from a nation-wide recrea- 
tional movement currently under 
way among suitably located Spe- 
Representatives of Bell & 
Howell Company, according to a 


cial 


poll completed by the company 
recently. Free sound motion pic- 
ture shows are being put on by 
the local representatives at veter- 


ans’ hospitals which are accessible 


to them, it was learned. The pro- 


erams are receiving a good re- 


sponse at all showings. 
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DA-LITE'S NEW 


CHALLENGER 


The “Slide-A-Matic” locking mechanism of the new Challenger 
makes it the easiest of all portables to set up and adjust in height. 
No separate movement of fabric or case! Simply lift up on the 
elevating tubing and the screen and case move with it in one 
operation, automatically locking in place at the desired height. 
No troublesome plungers or other external locking devices! The 
patented Ridge-Top Legs open and close with a gentle push — 
no release lock is necessary. Com- 
pare these and other exclusive Chal- 
lenger features with those of any 
other screen! You'll choose the sim- 


pler, sturdier Challenger every time. 





















































Canada’s newest use for visual instruction—a 


railway safety car just commissioned 


nadian Pacifu Railway Company. 


Equip Nafety Car for Visual Training 


unive rsities, 


railway safety instruction 
car, ptlvontr for use in visual ed 
ucation on safety, first aid, and 
job procedure has been comple ted 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, Eastern Lines. ‘The ca 
will be moved from point to 
point where employees and chil 


dren will be instructed 


princi 
ples of railway operation by 
C.P.R. safety agents. Motion pic 
tures, slidefilm and other visual 


aids are being used. 

The car will be in charge of P. 
W. Raines, 
the C.P.R. 


road's ten hospital cars, it was ré 


rules instructor for 
Formerly one of the 


converted to its new use at the 
Angus shops in Montreal. 


Projection equipment was sup 
plied by the Benograph Division 
of Associated Screen News Ltd. 
This equipment includes Film 
osound projector for motion pi 
ture use, S.V.E. 


slidefilm 


equipment for 
Da-Lite 
Neumade 


projec tion, 
screen and editing 
equipment. 


The cai 


sion is made for microphone out 


seats 60 people. Provi 
lets for the use of students or in 
structors at various points in the 
car; illuminated signal boards 
and rear projection are used to 
teach rules of the road; and a ceil 
Da-Lite 


down fot projection of slidefilms 


Ing-type screen 


pulls 


and motion pictures. 


Canadian Advertisers— 
(CONTI NUEDFROMPAGE12 


-/} 
gained from contacts with the 
public from coast to coast during 
the past four years. Miss Leigh 
will describe the study of, and rec« 
ommendations for using, various 
channels of education open to na 
tional advertisers, such as public 
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by Ca 


SC hools, 


sumer groups, 


so on, 


That same 


also be 


managing 


colleges, 


Electrically lighted signal replicas and rear 
projection of explanations are used to teach 
Railway employees 


given by Henry E. 


director of 


“rules of the road.” 


women’s clubs and 


morning a talk will 


Names Foundation Incorporated, 
New York, while Ian H. MacDon- 
ald, general manager of the Ca- 
nadian Daily Newspaper Associa- 
tion, will deal with consumer sur- 
vey. 

At the 


Thursday, 


luncheon meeting on 
the guest speaker is 
the well known Ralph W. Car- 

















e Distinctive Films 


e For Specific Purposes 


e By Outstanding Personnel 


THE 


PATHESCOPE 





PATHESCOPE PRODUCTIONS 


COMPANY OF 


AMERICA, IN 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


job procedure. 


Slidefilms and public address system make 
provision for lectures on safety, first aid, and 


The car seats 60 people. 


ney, vice-president of the Cole- 
man Company of Wichita, Kan- 
sas Mr. Carney will have as his 
topic “The Man Who Sells” and 
sis of the importance and respon- 
he will present a clear-cut analy- 
sibility in our national economy 
of the men in the selling profes- 
sion. 

Thursday afternoon is_ being 
devoted entirely to Public Rela- 
tions and the speakers will be 
Charles S. Watson, director ol 
Public Relations for 
Breweries 


Canadian 
Limited, Moray Sin- 
clair, supervisor of Public Rela- 
tions for the T, Eaton Company 
Limited, and Dr. B. K. Sandwell, 
editor of Saturday Night. 

O. H. Coelln, Jr., editor and 
publisher of Business SCREEN, 





ATHOL McQuARRIE 


— 
Chicago, will be the speaker at 
the Thursday  dinner-meeting. 
Mr. Coelln, who is attending the 
convention through the courtesy 
of the Film Producers Association 
of Canada, will have as his sub- 
ject “Audio-Visual Communica- 
tions in U.S. Business.” 

In addition, a forum on films 
will be held during the last day 
of the convention. It will be con- 
ducted by Leon G. Shelly, of Shel- 
ly Films Limited and _ vice-presi- 
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HAT Harry L. Hansen has 
to say in the Autumn num- 
ber of the Harvard Business Re- 
view on “Hollywood and Interna- 
tional Understanding” has much 
broader implications than merely 
those for the entertainment field. 
To the producer and the sponsor 
of business films, his words also 
make sense and contain a signifi- 
cant challenge. Selling the U.S., 
its 140,000,000 people, and its 
way of life can be done not only 
by the entertainment film, but 
with direct effectiveness by well- 
executed business and education- 
al motion pictures. 

Understanding, obviously 
enough, not only insures peace in 
our time and equanimity among 
nations, but also moves goods and 
sells them. Every freighter that 
moves out of San Francisco Bay 
and points toward Manila or 
Shanghai or Sydney carries with 
it an understanding between na- 
tions. It is this which creates dol- 
lars from exports. No more prac- 
tical idea can be visualized. 


WorLp DISTRIBUTION NEEDED 


Mr. Hansen’s “balanced por- 
trayal” of the United States can 
certainly not be accomplished un- 
til American commercial and 
business films are seen in Luzon 
as well as Jersey City, in Mel- 
bourne as well as Kalamazoo, in 
London as well as New York. 


As Associate Professor of Busi- 
ness Administration, Harvard 
Business School, Mr. Hansen di- 
rects his attention in this article 
primarily to points made in the 
MacMahon Report, published by 
the State Department in 1945. As 
he sees it, the report raises “two 
most important issues for motion 
picture executives to consider in 
the selection of films for export: 
To what extent can the industry 
avoid offense to foreign countries? 





Yo OME can please every- 


body... but it is interesting to 
note that of the producers we 


have done business with we 


are still serving WEY Cue 
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To what extent can it give foreign 
audiences a ‘balanced portrayal’ 
of the United States?” 

Referring to the first of these 
tasks Mr. Hansen points out: 
“The Motion Picture Association 
of America has set up a produc- 
tion code, and those charged with 
its administration are endeavor- 
ing to secure voluntary compli- 
ance with provisions of the code 
by working with producers in the 
adaptation of story material to 
screen use, reading scripts, and 
viewing completed films.” 

Even so, he says, “Being alert 
to the sensitivities of foreign audi- 
ences is more difficult than avoid- 
ing matters objectionable to for- 
eign censorship boards. A much 
publicized example of what can 
happen in this area was provided 
by the film, Objective Burma. 
This film portrayed the activities 
of a group of American para- 
troopers in destroying a Japanese 
radar station in Burma. While it 
was being made, the producers 
had followed the suggestion of the 
Production Code Administration, 
eliminating certain profane lan- 
guage from the script and cutting 
scenes of unusual gruesomeness, 
and the finished picture was 
hailed in the United States. Yet 
it was withdrawn from the Brit- 
ish market in a week's time after 
attacks by the British press. 

BritisH RESENT WAR FILM 

“The London Times pointed 
out the absurdity of presenting 
the recapture of Burma as an 
American paratrooper operation 
when British Commonwealth and 
Empire forces in Burma account- 
ed for 80°% of total allied strength 
and 88% 
rub salt into the wound, the plot 
of Objective Burma was based up- 
on an actual incident in which 
the particular troops engaged 
were also primarily British. In 
criticizing the bad taste of the 
film, the Times linked it with a 

Russian picture, Berlin, which 
implied that Germany was con- 
quered by the Red Army and 
presented Air Marshall Sir Ar- 
thur Teddar as a ‘guest’ at the 
surrender of Berlin. A discussion 
followed in the House of Com- 
mons as to what steps were being 
taken ‘to counter the bad effects 
of this film on our relations with 


, of combat strength. To 


(CONTINUEDON NEXT PAGE) 









WHERE PERFECT PROJECTION 


IS A“MUST”. . . 


THEY USE S.V.E. PROJECTORS 








Model AK 





Model AAA 


In the nation’s classrooms, where the 
finest possible projection is required to 
insure the effectiveness of visual in- 
struction, S. V. E. projectors are pre- 
ferred over all others. More than 125,000 
schools use S. V. E. projectors. 


Your training and selling presentations 
too will gain by S. V. E. projection. The 
time-proven S. V. E. multiple-condens- 
ing lens system assures uniform, brilliant 
screen illumination. Other S. V. E. fea- 
tures include smooth, easy operation; 
correct ventilation for complete film and 
slide protection at the aperture; semi- 
automatic slide changer, and a large 
selection of objective lenses for any 
desired length of throw or picture size. 


There are S. V. E. projectors to meet 
every need: the Model G (used in all 
leading sound-slidefilm units,) for show- 
ing single frame filmstrips—-the AK 
for showing miniature (2 x 2”) Koda- 
chromes or black and white slides—and 
the Tri-Purpose projector for showing 
all three—single and double frame 
filmstrips and miniature slides. 


See your industrial film producer or 
write today for full information on 
S. V. E. projectors . . . now better than 
ever. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, 'INc. 


100 EAST OHIO 


A Business Corporation 


Be eS me ° CHICAGO 11, 


ILLINOTUS 





Motion Pictures Can Give 
Balanced Portrayal of U.S. 
(CONTINUED FROM PRECEDING PAGE) 


the United States of America and 


on our prestige ebroed. 


“Much more ‘difficult, says the 
author, “is the second major task 
confronting the industry: that of 
presenting a balanced portrayal 
of the United States.” He then 
proceeds to analyze the nature of 
existing foreign impressions ol 
the United States created by 
American films and comes to the 
conclusion it the present time, 
about all we can say ts that the 
available evidence gives indica- 
tions that there is room for im- 
provement in the impression of 
the United States created by 


a 
Imerican films. 


Mr.” Hansen then asks, “Just 
what is the balanced portrayal 
asked for by the State Depart 
ment? No one at first thought 
can fail to agree with the general 
objective of giving foreign peo 
ples a balanced portrayal of the 
United States. 


“In the last analysis,” Mr. Han 
sen concludes, “the basic issues 
raised at the beginning of this 
article must rely for solution up 
on an increasing awareness by the 
industry of its great public re 
sponsibilities, and a mature and 
self-conscious probing of those re 
sponsibilities by its leaders. There 
has never been such an opportu 
nity as now exists. World atten 
tion is directed at achieving bet 
ter understanding among nations, 
and the motion picture industry's 
new and_ refreshed leadership 
should help it to make a signifi 
cant contribution.” 


Medicine Adds X-Ray Films 

To Fight Against Disease 

@ X-ray motion pictures have 
been added to the medical pro 
fession’s weapons in the fight 
against disease, according to dis 
closures made during the recent 
American Congress of Physical 
Medicine in New York City. The 
speaker, Dr. Russell ]. Reynolds, 
consulting physician, department 
of radiology, at Charing Cross 
Hospital, London, has been work 
ing on the X-ray motion picture 
technique, ol cineradiography, 
since 1921, 

Technical progress in camera 
and X-ray equipment, he de 
clares, makes it “clear that cine- 
radiography not only opens up a 
vast field of research but also will 
give invaluable aid in diagnosis.”’ 
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Capital Film Productions 


224 Abbott Road 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Producers of custom designed commercial, 
educational and industrial motion pictures 
and slide films. 
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A COMPLETE AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICE 
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FILM PRODUCTION 
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Measurement of Advertising 
Values Shown in New Film 
@ Designed to show advertisers 
how a uniform measurement of 
advertising values can be ascer- 
tained for all radio stations and 
networks, a new film, sponsored 
by the Broadcast Measurement 
Bureau, was shown to the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers’ an- 
nual convention in Atlantic City, 
N.J. last month. 

The film was produced in Ko- 
dachrome by HAaroLtp YouNG Pro- 
DUCTIONS, with Loring Smith, 
Frank McNellis, and Roy Wal- 
ling heading the cast. 

The Broadcast Measurement 
Bureau is sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Association of Advertising 
Agencies, the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters, and the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers 
as well as 620 of the leading radio 
stations in the country. 


Railroad Operation Theme 

Of Behind-the-Scenes Film 

@ The behind-the-scenes story 
of railroading is told in A Great 
Railroad at Work, a 16mm sound 
motion picture sponsored by the 
New York, New Haven, and Hart- 
ford Railroad Co. The film, with 
a running time of 40 minutes, de- 
picts the modern machines of 
railroading, and the men who op- 
erate them. 

Repairing track and = equip- 
ment, entirely rebuilding locomo- 
tives and cars in the shops at 
Readville and Van Nest, han- 
dling huge loads of raw materials, 
coal and oil, and operating a busy 
dining car with its huge commis- 
sary are some of the subjects 
treated in the film. 

A special “Symphony of Rails” 
was composed as musical back- 
ground for the picture, which is 
narrated by Lowell Thomas. 


Life, Property Losses from 
Fire Shown in New Aetna Film 
@ High losses in life and prop- 
erty each year from home fires 
and ways to help prevent them 
are shown in a new film, Friend 
or Foe, released last month by 
Aetna Life Affiliated Companies. 
The film is now in the special li- 
braries of Aetna agents to aid 
them in carrying on loss preven- 
tion activity in their communities. 
A typical American family is 
shown in a Home Inspection and 
Fire Drill. From cellar to attic, 
potential fire hazards are searched 


(CONTINE EDON NEXT PAGE) 
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out and corrected, and the im- 
portance of following safe prac- 
tices is stressed. In the Fire Drill, 
the family is shown how to report 
a fire promptly and how to safe- 
guard itself against death, burns, 
or suffocation. 


* * * 


Motion Picture Dramatizes 

New York Fish Industry 

@ Supplying New York City 
with its daily supply of fresh-water 
fish, shellfish and seafood is the 
theme of an 11 minute sound mo- 
tion picture, produced and dis- 
tributed by Emerson Yorke stu- 
dios. The film stresses the value 
of fish as food and the relative im- 
portance of the industry on the 
New York scene. 

Highlights of the production 
include a cinematographic record 
of night-time activity of the in- 
dustry, descriptive animation of 
areas and sources of supply, and 
detailed 
catch to the dinner table. 


operations fromthe 


* * * 


Dr. Paul H. Vieth Directs 
Visual Education Workshop 

@ Dr. Paul H. Vieth of Yale 
Divinity School, described as a 
pioneer in applying the visual 
method to Christian education, 
was director of the second visual 
education workshop, sponsored 
by the Christian Education De- 
partment of the Washington Fed- 
eration of Churches and held on 
the campus of American Univer- 
sity in Washington, D, C. Sep- 
tember 16, 17 and 18. 

Open to all churches and 
church leaders interested in vis- 
ual education, the workshop pro- 
gram was in charge of the Rev. 
Thomas B. Ehlers, pastor of the 
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Forestville Methodist Church and 
chairman of the Visual Education 
Committee, and Mrs. Josephine 
H. Kyles, associate director of the 
Department of Christian Educa- 
tion. Individual registration fees 
of $1 admitted delegates, or sub- 
scriptions of $5 per church gave 
each subscribing body the privi- 
lege of unlimited registration. 
* . * 

Aetna Releases Three Films 

For Outdoor Safety Program 

@ Three new motion pictures 
were released last month by the 
Aetna Life Afhliated Companies 
for use by their agents in loss pre- 
vention activities in their own 
communities. 

Comprising an outdoor recrea- 
tional safety series, the three new 
films — Hook, Line and Safety, 
Safety Ahoy, and Aim for Safety 
deal respectively with fishing, 
boating, and hunting. 

All three motion pictures are 
filmed in 16mm sound and color, 
and will be available, through 
agents of the Aetna Life Afhliated 
Companies, for showings to yacht, 
fish and game clubs, industrial 
plants, fraternal organizations, 
parent-teacher groups, luncheon 
and discussion clubs, church 
groups, and other interested or- 
ganizations, 

* * * 
Radiant Manufacturing Corp. 
Moves to Larger Factory 
@ Radiant Manufacturing Corp. 
of Chicago, makers of Radiant 
Projection Screens, consolidated 
its several smaller plants into its 
46,000 sq. ft. general offices and 
factory at 2627 W. Roosevelt 
Road, Chicago, last month. 

‘With the building, Radiant al 
so purchased an adjoining lot for 
future expansion. 


“Lok-On” Flange 


Used by Leading Hollywood 16mm Editors 
and Producers for Editing and Re-winding 


It's Telefilm’s latest 16mm. time saver! Sides are of heay 

gauge clear plastic Engraved footage scale on inside surfac 

shows amount of film on spool. One side removable 

save time by slipping on film without winding. Nothing eve 
like it for winding short lengths of film inte coils quick! 

without endangering emulsion surfaces. Outer side has sp 

cially-made locking device, allowing removal of film by 


means of a simple lock. Core takes standard lab pack spouls 
fits a standard 16 or 35 mm. rewind 


TRY IT 10 DAYS —- MONEY BACK! 


May be purchased complete, 8 inch size $17.50 or 91% inch 
size $18.50, or the face side with spool may be purchased 
separately at half above prices. Immediate delivery. Use it 


10 days then money back if nut delighted. 


TELEFILM unc. 








[HOLLYWOOD 16mm HEADQUARTERS | 
6039 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28,Calif. 














A Truly Mechanical BRIEF CASE for 
And at LOW COST —with 


MOVIE - MITE 


16 mm. Sound-on-Film Projector 
PORTABLE—Weighs only 27} Ibs. complete. 


Single case contains: Movie-Mite 16 mm. 
sound projector, desk top screen, speaker, 
cords, take-up reel . . . and still has ample 
space for spare lamps, etc. 


Extremely compact; only slightly larger 
than a portable typewriter; approximately 
8x12x15 inches in size. Ideal for small group 
showings. Larger size standard screens may 
be used for larger groups. 


STANDARD FEATURES—Plainly marked film 
path makes threading easy. Only one mov- 
ing part need be operated in entire thread- 
ing. Show can be on screen in less thon 
three minutes. 


One electric plug completes all connections 
to projector. Cords, permanently wired to 
speaker, cannot be lost. 


Reel capacity 2000 ft. Reel arms slip into 
accurate sockets ... Fast power rewind... 
Adjustable tilt . . . Quickly adjusted framing 
device . . . Utilizes a single, inexpensive 
standard projection lamp for both picture 
and sound projection. No separate exciter 
lamp necessary ... case of durable ply- 
wood . .. Leatherette covered . . . Universal 
A.C. or D.C. 105-120 volt operation . . . no 
converter necessary. Mechanism cushioned 
on live rubber mounts for smooth, quiet oper- 
ation . . . entire unit made of best quality 
materials and precision machined parts. 


See your Industrial Film Producer 
for demonstration and delivery information 
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Interesting 
Folder 


“It Makes 
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Visual Equipment Executives 








@ Micwart Jf. FLasHinc has 


been named to handle its West 
Coast Sales territory by De Mor 
nay-Budd, Inc. Flashing has had 
fourteen years of experience in 
the photographic field. 

Research De 


men 


Ansco’s General 
promoted seven 
staff last 
is Dr. 


partment 
and added one to its 
New staff membe 


W£ASLEY, 


month, 
WILLIAM L. 
sistant prolessor ol chemistry at 


former as 


Washington University, St. Louis, 
Mo. Wasley 
group leader Dr. 
HoeERLIN becomes Manager ol the 
Physics Research Laboratory, and 
Dr. FRANK J. KaszuBa is made 
Manager of the Chemistry Re 


research 


HERMANN 


becomes a 


search Laboratory. Dr. GusTAy 
A. WIESEHAHN and RONALD H. 
BINGHAM have been named Re 


search Specialists. New Research 
Group Leaders are Dr. BEN JAMIN 
R. Harriman, Dr. THomas R. 


THOMPSON, MONROTI H. 


and 
SWEET. 
Exhibit Work of GE Men 
@ The 1946 Exhibition ol Pho 
tography at Rochester this month 
has photomicrographs on exhibit 
taken in the course of their work 
by four members of the Metallur 
gical Section of the Schenectady 
Works Laboratory of the General 
Electric Company. The men are 
W. G. Conant, R. T. Knaccs, T. 
F. Fisher, E. D. REILLY. 

Bell & 
sented three scientific papers be 


Howell engineers pre 


fore the thirty-first annual meet 


ing of the Optical Society of 
Research 
CABALLERO, 


PAUI 


America last month. 
Physicist Doris L. 

Chief Optical 
Foore, and his assistant Dr. R. 
A. Woopson, and Chief Research 


MaALcotm G. 


Enginee) 


Engineei TD owNns- 


LEY presented the papers, 
Five B & H Men Get Awards 
@ Fo 


committees during the 


service on war standards 
national 
emergency, five members of the 


Bell & Howell 


ceived award certificates from the 


organization re 


Association 
were: Mat- 
Chief Re 
BRETHAL 


Standards 
last month. They 
coLM G. TOWNSLEY, 


American 


search Engineer; F. L. 
ER, Manager of Sales Engineering; 
A. L. ‘TRENDLER, coordinating en 
gineer for the company's Ele« 
Division; Watrer D. 


Kerst, Manager of Bell & How 


tronics 
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ell’s New York office; and M. W. 


PALMER, Manager of the com- 
pany’s New York Service Depart- 
ment. 

@ W. C. 
DeVry Corporation, Chicago man- 
picture 
60th 
convention of the 


Motion Picture Engi- 


DeVry, president of 
ufacturers of motion 
equipment, attended the 
semi-annual 
Society ol 
Hollywood. 


neers last month in 





Macey Lee CASNER 


De Mornay-Budd Names Casner 
To Southeast Sales Territory 

@ Macey Ler 
Signal Corps Photographic Sup- 
ply Officer for the Southwest Pa- 


CASNER, former 


cific Area, has been named to han- 
dle its southeastern sales territory 
by De Mornay-Budd Inc. He will 


cover New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, the Virginias, the Car- 
olinas, Georgia, Alabama, and 


Florida. 


Casner has had wide experience 
in the retail photographic busi- 
ness, having been connected with 
such firms as Mid-Town Camera 
Exchange, Kresge Department 
Store, and L. Bamberger and Co. 


in Newark, N.]. 


Present Lomb Award to 
Kodak Sales Engineer 

@ Wayni 
gineer of the 


G. Norton, sales en- 
Eastman Kodak 
Company, received the Adolph 
1946 in New 
York last month in recognition of 


Lomb award for 
his war-time work on fire-control 
instruments. The award was pre- 
sented by the Optical Society of 
America. 


During the war Norton was in 
the Engineering department of 


Hawkeye Works, where he was 
engaged in production engineer- 
ing, research, design, and develop- 
ment of fire-control instruments, 
including the heightfinder and 
rangefinder, produced for the Ar- 
my and Navy. In December, 1945, 
he was transferred to the Sales 
Department to help organize a 
special optics division which han- 
dles various engineering problems 
related to the Company's optical 
products. 

Norton received a B.S. degree 
in optics from the University of 
Rochester in 1941, 

RCA Names Robert H. Hunt 
As Chicago Sales Manager 

@ Rosert H. Hunt has been 
named Regional Sales Manager 
for RCA 16mm equipment in the 
Chicago area, and ELMer H. Ben- 
EKE has been named to a similar 
position in the Atlanta area, it 
was announced last month by O. 
V. Swisher, Manager of the RCA 
16mm Equipment Section. 

Hunt will represent RCA in the 
twelve mid-western states, replac- 
ing H. E. Erickson, who has been 
promoted to Assistant Manager of 
the Education and Sales Depart- 
Hunt 
will make his headquarters at the 
RCA offices at 663 
Lake Shore Drive in Chicago. 

Hunt served as a Signal Corps 
major during the war. Previously, 
he was a production and sales 
engineer for General Electric. 

Beneke is replacing M. N. Hei- 
denreich, 
ferred to the Dallas regional office. 


ment at the Camden office. 


new sales 


who has been trans- 


Du Pont Purchases West 

Coast Film Distributor 

@ Purchase of Smith & Aller, 
Ltd., west coast distributor of Du 
Pont motion picture film for the 
last twenty years, was announced 
last month by the Du Pont Com- 
pany. It was also announced that 
the Du Pont Photo Products De- 
partment will open a west coast 
district sales office to handle the 
distribution of motion picture 
film, x-ray film, photographic pa- 
pers, films, and chemicals. It will 
be located in Hollywood, at the 
former headquarters of Smith & 
Aller. 

Myron A. Hatfield, 
been branch manager for Defend- 
er-Du Pont products in Los An- 
geles, will be in charge of the new 
ofhce as district manager of the 
Photo Products Department. J. 
Wesley Smith, a partner in the 
firm of Smith & Aller, will be as- 
sociated in a consulting capacity. 
H. W. Moyse and P. L. Shamray 
will continue as technical repre- 


who _ has 


sentatives for the motion picture 
industry. 
Du Pont Appoints Sackett 
Manager Defender Plant 
@ Freperick B. SAcKeTT has 
been named manager of the De- 
fender plant of the Du Pont Pho- 
to Products Department in 
Rochester, it was announced last 
month. He succeeds L. Dudley 
Field, who will become the de- 
partment’s adviser on _ paper 
products. 

Sackett, who is 38, graduated 
from Rensselaer Polytechnic. 








JOE E. BROWN REPAYS A _ DEBT, AND DeVRY 
HEAD SEES “HARVEY,” EXHIBITS CARD TRICKS 








@ Back in the early days of the 
war, U.S. troops were 
rushed to defend Alaska against 
the Japs, Joe E. Brown, star of 
stage, screen, and radio, was one 
of the first to visit these camps to 
entertainment for the 


when 


provide 
men. 
On this 
Brown found soldiers 
with nothing to their 
minds. He immediately instigated 
books, 
games, magazines, newspapers, 
and the greatest morale builder 


visit to the north, 
American 


oce¢ upy 


a campaign to provide 


of all—motion pictures. 

He contacted various projector 
manufacturers, including the De- 
Vry Corporation of Chicago. W. 
C. DeVry, President of the organ- 
ization, immediately offered to 
donate four complete projection 
outfits. 


srown promised to thank De- 
Vry personally, and last month in 
Chicago, where Brown is appear- 
ing in Harvey, he invited Bill 
to a performance as his guest. 
After the show, the comedian was 
entertained backstage by DeVry's 
card tricks. 
Wm. C, DeVry (left), and Joe E. 
Brown, backstage at “Harvey.” 
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Chicago Producer Starts Production on 
Commercial Films Aimed at U.S. Negroes 


@ At American News, Chicago, has begun 
making the first commercial films aimed ex- 
clusively at Negro movie-goers. Plan is based 
on the fact that only 6% of the U. S. Negroes 
own radios, but—based purely on receipts 
from all-Negro houses— movie attendance 
averages 4,000,000 weekly, or 32% of the to- 
Four-year-old _ pro- 
turns out features and 
newsreels; former run 30 to 50 minutes and 
acceptance is said to have been excellent. 
New program, expected to draw in a number 


tal Negro 
ducing 


population. 
company 


of sponsors which have long used advertising 
especially designed for the Negro market, 
calls for one-minute, Negro-acted product 
plugs for the 400 theaters with predominantly 


Negro audiences. 


Pictorial Films to Produce Postal 
Film as First in Cabinet Series 
@ Milton J. Salzburg, president of Pictorial 
Films, Inc., RKO Bldg., Radio City, New 
York, announces that his company has con- 
cluded arrangements with Postmaster General 
Robert E. Hannegan for the production of a 
short subject educational documentary film. 
The film will visualize the history and func- 
tions of the United States Postal Department. 
This picture will be the first of a series to 
be produced by Pictorial on each of the Presi- 














dential Cabinet Offices. The subjects of the 
other films scheduled will be the Departments 
of Commerce, Justice, Treasury, Agriculture 
and others, and production will start upon 
completion of the Post Office film. 

The new series will be released in 16mm 
sound prints by Pictorial through its regulat 
non-theatrical channels. 

Safety Film Urges Employe Cooperation 

In Industrial Loss Prevention Drive 

* The loss prevention drive which the 
Aetna Life Affiliated Companies are so effec- 
tively conducting through motion pictures is 
a boon to management and labor everywhere. 
One of the newest releases in this program, 
Partners in Production tells with forceful and 
practical illustrations showing actual shop op- 
erations, the message which management 1s 
trying to get over to workers in every manu- 
facturing plant throughout the country. 

Directed at the human element which plays 
such a large part in every industrial accident, 
this film brings out the fact that no plant 
safety program can succeed without the full 
and constant cooperation of every employe. 
Specific safety rules are presented which stress, 
among other things, the need for good house- 
keeping, the importance of wearing clothes 
suitable for the job, the correct method of 
lifting heavy loads, and the need for keeping 
tools in good working condition. 


Filmed in full color, 16mm sound, prints 




















PRICE 
With 5” Anastigmat Lens 
Without Cose $77.50 
With Cose 86.00 


(Coated lens $6.00 extra) 


“PROJECTORS 
WITH 


CONTROLS” 
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THREE DIMENSION COMPANY 


4555-59 WEST ADDISON STREET + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


will be available through Aetna agents fon 
showings before manufacturing plants, Cham 
bers of Commerce, Manufacturers Associa- 
tions, machine shop classes in public and 
trade schools, and other interested local 
groups. 

New Film Series on Classical Music 

Features Famed Concert Artists 

@ Top-flight concert artists will be featured 
in a new series of six one-reel educational 
shorts on classical music to be produced by 
Viking Films in conjunction with Pictorial 
Films Inc. Helen Jepson, Todd Duncan, Ru- 
dolph Firkusny, Appleton and Field, John 
Sebastian, and Carol Glenn will be among the 


featured performers. 


TRANSLUCENT SCREENS 





KlEanciTt 


PRQECTION SCREEN 





750 $. Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Yes! SIMPLICITY was a major requisite in the 
design of the new DP 300 Dual Purpose Projector 
for 2’’ x 2”’ Slides and Slidefilms. 

That Three Dimension Company Engineers 
have achieved a new high in simplification is 
evident from even a casual examination of this 

revolutionary, new projector. Those who have seen it are 
amazed at the ease with which slides and slidefilms may be 
interchanged — without requiring realignment of condensers 
to prevent light loss . 
improvements are already making the DP 300 
the preferred equipment of experienced 
buyers. Ask your dealer for details or write for 
circular 115. 


. . . This and many other 























Kodak Announces 


@ A new 16 mm Kodachrome 
motion picture film, yielding re 
lease prints ol improved colon 
quality and offering greater expo- 
sure latitude than that of existing 
Kodachrome Films, has been an- 
nounced by the Eastman Kodak 
Company. 

Kodachrome 
Commercial Film, the new motion 


Designated as 


picture film is designed to produce 
a low contrast original from which 
release prints are made. Prints 
made from this original provide 
color contrast equal to that of 
othe 


originals made on 


types of Kodachrome. At the 


good 


same time, the film's increased 
latitude assures proper gradation 
of highlights and shadows. 


FILM TO BENEFIT PRODUCERS 

The new film is expected to 
benefit producers and users of 16 
mm sales and training films. Since 
previous types of Kodachrome 
were developed primarily for am- 
ateurs, who project originals, they 
were not designed to give quan 
tity release prints of high colon 
quality. 

Originals on Kodachrome Com 
mercial Film are not designed fon 
projection. A Kodachrome print 
is recommended for projection, 
cutting, and editing. Such a print 
may be ordered at the time the 
original is processed, making a 
projection print available when 
the original is returned. After the 
editorial work has been done on 
this print, the original film can be 
cut to match it. To facilitate this, 
all Kodachrome Commercial Film 
is edge-numbered 


with latent 


image footage numbers at 40- 


frame intervals. 


BRULATOUR DISTRIBUTES FILM 


Sound may be recorded on a 
separate film at the time the pic 
ture is made or may be recorded 
before or after, as circumstances 
require. It cannot be recorded 
directly on Kodachrome Commet 
cial Film; the film is supplied on 
ly with perforations on both sides. 

The new Kodachrome Com- 
mercial Film is color-balanced fo 
use with lamps having a color 
temperature of 3200°K. and has 
the same speed as Type A Koda- 
chrome. For meters using the 
A.S.A. exposure index, the rec 
ommended settings are 16 Tung 
sten and 10 Daylight. With the 


older type Weston or GE meters 
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New Color Film 


the respective settings are 12 and 
20 Tungsten and 8 and 12 Day 
light. For daylight use the new- 
ly introduced Wratten Filter No. 


83 is recommended. 


Since variations in the over-all 
color rendition of an original may 
be increased slightly in duplica- 
tion, all film for a given produc 
tion should have the same emul 
sion number and should be ob- 


tained at the same time. 


The new film is distributed 
through Jf. E. 
and, as in the case of other Koda 


Brulatour, Inc., 


chrome products, the cost of proc 
essing is included in the purchase 
price, Processing will be done at 


the Kodak Processing Laborato- 





ries in Rochester, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, and New York. 

The film is available only in 
the 16 mm width in rolls of 100 
and 200 feet. 


* * ” 
New Three-Color Process 
Announced by Trimble Lab. 


*% <A new process, 
known as “Fullcolor,” has been 


three color 


Trimble Labora- 
tories, Hollywood, 


announced by 


The process, all details of which 
have not been revealed, involves 
photo-printing which gives sharp- 
er color rendition than the imbi- 
bition process used in some othe 
color processes, according to How- 
ard Brown, sales manager of the 
organization. Officers of the com- 
Trimble, Presi- 

Button, Vice 


pany are: L. S. 
dent; A, 


Ronald 


oa ...@ Completely integrated photographic service for the 
~~ prodyetion of sound motion picture films ... for industry and education. 
Recording studio, editing, animation, and laboratory facilities . . . 
for other film producers and photographic departments of othe: industries. 
Superior 16mm. duplicates with or without optical effects. . . black 
and white or full color. Write for further information. 


® Sound Stage of 8,000 Sq. Feet 


@ Recording Studio with Seven Channels 


® Producing films by the 16mm. 
method for 15 years 


© Lab Capacity of 112,000 16 mm. feet per day 


Etpecially equipped 


ta make... 


Large quantities of prints! 


Color Prints with Optical Effects! 





President; and Howard Brown. 

Ihe present plant is working at 
capacity, and plans are underway 
for construction of new plants in 
Hollywood and perhaps London 
and New York. 

Printing is all done in 35 mm, 
but the company expects to do 
both 16 and 35 mm work as soon 
as expansion takes place. Current 
business is almost all industrial 
picture printing, with 
much of it consisting of 16 mm 


motion 


color blowups to 35 mm. 


Goop ENLARGEMENTS RESULT 


Excellent results are being 
achieved with the new process, ac- 
cording to Brown, particularly in 
the critical enlargement of 16 mm 
originals to 35 mm prints. If the 
original is sharp and clear and 
the lighting good, 35 mm. prints 
are indistinguishable from origi- 
nal 35 mm color shots, Brown 
stated. 

Any original color film is suit- 
“Fullcolor”’ 


separation 


able for 
Colon 
made from the original positive, 


printing. 
negatives are 


except in the case of stills or ani- 
mation sequences where original 
color separation negatives are 
supplied. 

List Process ADVANTAGES 

Advantages of the process are 
said to be: printing on regular 
black and white raw stock, thus 
eliminating the use of costly spe- 
cial film, and the simplicity of the 
process is expected to permit rap- 
id production of consistent qual- 
ity prints. 

In addition to operating its 
own plants, Fullcolor process will 
be available for licensing to those 
their own 


having processing 


plants. The system is said to re- 
quire a minimum amount of ad- 


ditional equipment. 


* . . 


Crawley Films Cameraman 
Shoots Canadian Resorts 
@ GRant CRABTREE, top camera- 
man for Crawley Films Ltd., re- 
turned to the Ottawa studios of 
his organization recently with 
over 10,000 feet of Kodachrome 
taken at Banff and Jasper, swanky 
Canadian hostels and resorts. 
Ihe footage is now being ed- 
ited, and will be divided between 
two National Film Board produc- 
tions for which Crabtree’ was 
shooting, and three films which 
Crawley is shooting for the Na- 
tional Parks Branch—Fishing in 
the National Parks, Auto-camping 
in the National Parks, and Banff- 
Jasper Highway. 
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The best buy 


FOR 


MAKERS ano USERS 
or BUSINESS 
MOVIES 


RISWOLD 


FILM 
SPLICERS 


GRISWOLD Splicers have long 
been first choice of makers and 





exhibitors of motion pictures in 
the entertainment world because 
their exclusive design features 
make splicing easy, fast and 
foolproof. Also because they're 
built for a lifetime of service. 
These same reasons make GRIS- 
WOLD Splicers the best buy for 
makers and users of business 
and industrial films. 


Good splicing is important to 
effective film presentation and 
film preservation. Make sure of 
it with GRISWOLD Splicers. 





GRISWOLD Splicers come in 
models for all film sizes. All 
models splice both sound and 
silent film. Order from your 
Photo Supply Dealer or direct 
from us if he doesn't have them. 
Descriptive folder mailed on 
request. 





GRISWOLD 
MACHINE WORKS 


DEPT. A — 412 MAIN ST. 
PORT JEFFERSON, N. Y. 





























AUDIO-VISUAL PROJECTIONIST’S HANDBOOK 
Order your copy today of this illustrated, graphic 
manual of good showmanship and correct operation 
of all audio-visual equipment. $1.00 per copy from 


Business Screen, 157 E. Erie, Chicago. 
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Aid for State's Blind 
Shown in Yorke Film 


* Helen Keller has said that “The heaviest 
burden upon the blind person is not blindness 
but idleness, and the blind can be relieved of 
this greater burden.” 

With this statement as its theme, the New 
Jersey State Commission for the Blind has 
released a new twenty minute sound motion 
picture, Conquering Darkness. 

Produced, directed and written by Emerson 
Yorke, and narrated by Milton Cross, noted 
radio commentator, Conquering Darkness re- 
cords the activities of the commission in aiding 
New Jersey's blind through education, indus- 
trial placement, home industries, talking books, 
Braille, and prevention of eye disease. Its pur- 
pose is to explain that blindness is not insur- 
mountable and that blind people do not live 
in a world apart but are real people constantly 
striving to make a rightful place for them- 
selves in our work-a-day world. 

The opening scene of the film introduces 
Milton Cross and George Meyer, director of 
the New Jersey State Commission for the 
Blind. Mr. Meyer proves in practice the pol- 
icy of the commission, for although blind, he 
successfully directs the many activities of the 
Commission. 


Conquering Darkness will be distributed 
throughout New Jersey both theatrically and 
non-theatrically, and in other states to public 
health groups and other interested public 
gatherings. 


Safer Highways for School Children 

Theme of Superior Coach Co. Film 

* Safer highways for the nation’s bus-using 
school children is the theme of a new film 
sponsored by the Superior Coach Company of 
Lima, Ohio, and produced by the Jam Handy 
Organization. Poor highways, traffic maniacs, 
and poor, outdated equipment mean trouble 
for school buses, and the film points out 
dramatically the need for improvement of all 
factors before safe highways for all school 
children will be a reality. 


General Electric Reopens Nela Park 
Lighting Institute With Ceremony 
* Formal reopening of the General Electric 
Lighting Institute at Nela Park, Cleveland— 
the Institute was closed during the war and 
is nearing completion following an extensive 
rebuilding program—took place last month 
amid elaborate rededication ceremonies. 
The Institute has been completely rebuilt 
to serve both present and future needs of the 
G.E. Lamp Department. Thirty architects, 
designers and artists, 100 engineers, techni- 
cians and workmen have been working on 
the project for many months. The Lighting 
Institute, mecca of nearly one million visitors 
from all parts of the globe during the twenty- 
five years between the two world wars, re- 
sumed its series of lighting “schools” imme- 
diately after the grand opening week. 


MOTION PICTURE 
FACILITIES IN 


HOLLYWOOD 
for 


Producers 


Advertising 


OUR SOUND STAGE, 
STUDIO, CREATIVE STAFF 
TECHNICIANS, PERSONNEL 


J. RICHARD WESTEN, President 
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PRODUCTION 
FACILITIES 
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any part or all. 


BELMONT 
STUDIO 


HI-9085 
1357 N. Gordon Street 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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NAVED Announces Ten-Point Program 


@ Membership in the National] 
Visual 


Dealers has increased more than 


Association of Education 


fifty per cent in the last eight 
Bernard A 


Toledo, Ohio, pre sident of the on 


months, Cousino ol 


ganization, stated last month in 
announcing a ten-point program 
of accelerated activities for the 
ck aler association. 

“The Association is now for the 
first time,’ said Cousino, “in an 
excellent position to go ahead 


with expansion of its services 
to its members and to visual edu 


cation.” 


PLAN EQUIPMENT BLUEBOOK 


Plans for the 1946-47 program 
Are 


1. A Visual Blue 


book, now being prepared in co 


Education 


operation with equipment manu 
This Bluebook will list 


all makes and models ol 


lacturers, 
proyee 
tors with current trade-in prices, 
original list prices, and descriptive 
data 

NAVED's 


clinic dl 


Continuance ol 


public relations program 
at general recognition of the vis 


ual education dealer's true tune 


tion as a trained specialist and 
consultant, rather than “just a 
salesman.” 

3. Seven regional NAVED 


meetings throughout the United 
States, for discussions of local and 
regional problems 
Trade 


now planned for November, 1916 


emphasizing 


Practices. First meeting 


(Southeastern others 
1947. 


these 


Region) ; 
early in One expected re 
sult ol meetings will be 
formation of an active regional 


organization for Trade Practice 


improvement and other activities 


CONTINUE ROUTINE SERVICES 


t. A bigger, four-day 1947 Con 
vention and Trade Show 
booked for 
at the Sherman Hotel in Chicago. 


already 
August 4 through 7 
The hotel has reserved rooms to 
accommodate 1500 persons, and 
display space for 90 exhibits of 
equipment, films and materials. 
5. Continuance of the “routine 
services of the Association — film 


insurance, personnel placement, 
information exchange, etc. Vet 
erans’ placement—particularly aid 
to disabled veterans—to be em 
phasized. 

6. NAVED Newslette a con 
densed information sheet, to be 


published every two weeks begin 
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ning in October. It will include 
authentic, up-to-the-minute news 
for visual education dealers. 

NAVED 
Vews, the official magazine of the 


7. Continuance ol 


\ssociation, published every two 
months. Professional articles will 
be featured, and there will be 
special issues On important phases 
of the visual education dealer's 
business, 

8. Increased attention to the 
over-all problems of visual educa- 
tion by means of an active com- 
mittee organization among NA- 
VED's membership. 

9. Representation of visual ed- 


ication dealers at national edu 


cational meetings; in Washing- 


ton; and in the various councils 


of the visual education and photo- 
graphic businesses. 

NAVED’s 
legally 
permissible means to encourage 


10. Continuance of 
program of using every 
Fair Trade practices in the visual 
education business. 

VA Visual Aids Service 
Releases New Film List 


@ New films for veterans re- 
leased by the Veterans Admini- 
stration Visual Aids Service in- 


clude four motion pictures, one 
slidefilm, and two trailers. These 
are obtainable on loan from the 
VA Visual Aids Service, Office of 
Public Relations; VA Branch Of- 
fices; U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture; and many university and 
Film trail- 
ers are supplied in 16 mm and 35 


college film libraries. 


mm; all motion pictures are sup- 
plied in 16 mm; and all slidefilms 


For your greater film enjoyment 


RADIAN 


RADIANT LAMP CORPORATION 


CielOmmr-liltaamWa-taltl- 


PROJECTION 
LAMPS 


Newark 8, N. J. 


PROJECTION + SPOTLIGHT - FLOODLIGHT - EXCITER - MOTION PICTURE PRODUCTION 





are supplied in 35 mm only. 
When ordering films, state film 
name, film size in mm, and film 
number, if given. 

This Is Worth Working For. No. 
980-12. 28 minutes. This is the 
story of the Veterans Administra- 
tion, what it does, and how it 
Although principally for 
VA personnel, it is also interest- 
ing to the general public, veter- 
ans’ organizations, veterans’ infor- 
mation groups, and civic clubs. 


does it. 


‘TELLS Ways TO REACH VA 


Contact (Trailer) No. 980-9D. 60 
Describes the VA’s de- 
centralization program as reason 


seconds. 


for veterans 
VA_ office. 
public, 


contacting 
Suitable 
veterans’ 


nearest 
for general 
information 
groups, and civic groups. 

Medical Service Second To None. 
(trailer) No. 980-14D, This is an 
excerpt from the longer VA film 
of the same name. Brief descrip- 
tion of VA’s new medical pro- 
gram by Major General Paul R. 
Hawley, Chief Medical Director, 
VA Department of Medicine and 
Surgery. . Suitable for general 


public, veterans’ organizations, 


schools, and medical groups. 


SHOWS STORY OF CHAPLAINS 


Veterans Report No. 3. 
ll. 10 minutes. 


No. 980- 
Iwo newsreel- 
type subjects, plus “Write Right” 
trailer. The two include VA re- 
habilitation clinic in New York, 
and a pipe factory in which veter- 
ans are learning all details of 
pipe-making. Suitable for general 
public, veterans’ organizations, 
groups, and 
and veterans’ hospitals. 

Quiet Triumph. No. 980-10. 15 
minutes. This is the story of the 


schools, civic civic 


VA’s Chaplaincy service. Portrays 
military background, selection, 
work of VA 
chaplains of all faiths. Suitable 
for general public, church and civ- 
ic groups, and regular veterans’ 
organizations, 

Veterans Report No. 4. No. 980- 


(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 


and examples of 





SLIDE-FILM DIRECTOR 
wants 
WORK-SPACE 
ARRANGEMENT 
Independent producer of slide 
films desires work-space arrange- 
ment with motion picture pro- 
ducer in New York City. Inter- 
ested in part-time or job-basis 
agreement. Supervises and di- 
rects projects from story board 
to finished print. 

Write to 


Room 303, Box A 
424 Madison Ave., New York City 
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Stress New Trends at SMPE Meeting | 


@ New developments in tele- 
vision as applied to the motion 
picture industry, as well as those 
in sound recording, high speed 
photography, color films, 16 mm 
equipment and techniques, and 
new high-intensity illumination, 
were revealed at the 60th Semi- 
Annual Convention of the Society 
of Motion Picture Engineers, 
which was held in Hollywood, 
Calif., October 21-25. 


Vying in interest with technical 
papers in these fields were discus- 
sions of such topical subjects as 
the role of motion pictures in 
Project Crossroads, and the peace- 
time use of U.S. Navy 
films. 


combat 


Papers of interest to the. 16 mm 
industry included: “A New 16 
mm Professional Camera,” by 
Friend F. Baker, Mitchell Camera 
Corporation; “The Practical 
Problems of 16 mm Sound,” by 
Allen Jacobs, The Calvin Com- 
pany; and “Effect of Feed and 
Holdback Tension on Projection 
Life of 16 mm Film,” by C. F. Vil- 
brandt, Eastman Kodak Co. 


Several reports on recent devel- 
opments in magnetic recording 
were also highlights of the con- 
vention, A paper by Marvin Cam- 
ras, Armour Research Founda- 
tion, predicted many uses for 
this type of recording. 


Rockett Studio Enlarges 
Hollywood Office Facilities 


@ New office space is being con- 
structed at the Rockett Studio in 
Hollywood 


during intervals in 


shooting on the recently com- 
pleted sound stage in the rear of 


the building. 


Plans are to have complete of- 
fice space for independent pro- 
ducers using the Rockett sound 
stage, as well as increased room 
for the Rockett production staff. 


A separate slidefilm department 
and stage is under construction, 
as well as new offices for the pro- 
duction department, and equip- 
ment sales division. 


Recent Rockett productions in- 
clude a slidefilm, ‘Mobilubrica- 
tion,” a fifth of a series of train- 
ing films for the General Petrole- 
um Co., and a re-make and mod- 
ernization of a Richfield slidefilm 
“Five Point Safety Service.” 


On the motion picture produc- 
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tion docket are two films now 
being shot, one for the Evinrude 
Motor Co., and a documentary on 
tuna fishing for the Van Camp 
Seafood Co. 


Among the independent pro- 
ducers using the Rockett sound 
stage and 
Albert Productions, making a 
training film for United Airlines, 
Joseph Rothman 
with a film for 
thedral Films. 


facilities have been: 


Productions 
Texaco, and Ca- 


Due to be shot soon on the 
Rockett stage are two entertain- 
ment features, a western for PRC, 
and a psychological mystery star- 
ring Bonita Granville being made 
by Wrather Productions. 


McGraw-Hill Textbooks List 
Correlated Visual Materials 
@ Lists of correlated visual ma- 
terials are now being included in 
a number of new textbooks and 
revised editions of standard texts 
by McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc. Information on these lists in- 
cludes titles and brief descrip- 
tions of films, sources of supply, 
and where possible, suggestions 
on the parts of the book with 
which each film can best be cor- 
related and employed. 
Twenty-three books containing 
such lists have already been pub- 
lished, and eighteen more are 
now in the hands of the printer 
for future release. 


NEW FILMS FROM VA 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48) 
Three newsreel- 
type subjects, including gradua- 
tion of Red Cross Gray Ladies at 
VA_ hospital, ex-WAVE taking 
pilot training, and veteran learn- 
ing glass-blowing trade. Suitable 
for general public, veterans’ or- 
ganizations, schools, civic groups, 
and hospitals. 


14. 10 minutes. 


Out on a Limb. (slidefilm) No. 
980-17. 18 minutes. Includes 16 
in. double-face record. Describes 
VA's Prosthetic Appliances Serv- 
ices, featuring Prosthetic Appli- 
ance Card system for quick serv- 
ice in obtaining repairs for 
artificial limbs, and new “free 
choice” method of obtaining new 
limb. Suitable for veterans’ or- 
ganizations; veterans’ information 
groups; medical societies; and ar- 
tificial limb suppliers. 
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SARRA, Inc. 


NEW YORK 
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MEM LEE . 


Skilled writers from the Mode- 
Art staff are ready to consult with 
you and develop dramatic, ap- 
pealing new approaches to your 
film subjects. Backed by a wide 
range of script writing experi- 
ences in many diversified indus- 
tries, they are certain to produce 
ideas that assure a successful re- 
ception. Let us develop a presen- 
tation for you—at no obligation. 


MODE-ART PICTURES | 


INC. 
1022 FORBES STREET 
PITTSBURGH, PA 


James L. Baker, President 
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From the Studios: S53 Of Bustyess 


Hallmark of Music Quality =... 























Scott FLETCHER, executive poration in 1936 and was at- 
director of the Committee for tached to Sir Alexander Korda’s 
Re uration a earned = does ame tan - Economic Development, and for- producing organization in Lon- 
P , J Pye. mer general sales manager of the don and Paris as Technicolor Su- 
Proofs are the names of America’s greatest producers Studebaker Corporation, has __ pervisor. 
fi al fil h ‘ Vel : been elected president of Encyclo- 
, s = S y —_— ° ° ° ° , . 
of industria ans WHO Oe UNEG Vena Sum paedia_ Britannica Films Inc. @ New national sales manager 
a brand name for highest quality. Its appeal and Fletcher succeeds E. H. POWELL, for Telefilm Studios Inc. is 
: ' . is films company president since Grorce A. J. Howarp, JR., for- 
audience interest is far greater than its cost. It means 1943, who is now chairman of its mer trafic manager for the Pacific 
l : . : ae a a Sa Air Lines. Under the million and 
| an outstanding production that is all your own. board of directors. Powell is also‘ te gy ain naalacsane pie 
president of the Encyclopaedia eS See F. 1 
Britannica Inc. at Telefilm, Howard will increase poi 
a Ae ee: yee ‘ JANET SCELLAN is now in charge the 16 mm sales staff to one of the 
| anae | largest in the nation, it is claimed. 
For out of town clients in addition to distinguished ol the New York office of the Na- A torial Fil Inc. has ; ¢ 
music. Because we know “Who’s Who” in the indus- tional Film Board of Canada. wg val nei outs sod Sire 
| try, we can recommend reputable firms and supervise She has been with the National nounced the os eee, of its first for 
| for you the production of art titles, animation, Film Board since 1939, when she branch office in Chicago. Law- poi 
special optical effects, narration, everything to make became JOHN GRIERSON’s first sec- RENCE GOLDBERG is Sales Manager. Flo 
\ pascal 4 litneaaeliaameal ale pulemed profes - retary on his appointment as Ca- _ anc 
sional picture. : ® @ Anpre H. Carse has joined . 
nadian Government Film Com- ¥ ' 
l ae the staff of Cinemart Inc., where 
| missioner, nc ° ° 
} he is in charge of production, it ope 
TeELEFILM Strupios of Holly- : : 
‘ was announced last month. Carbe gra 
wood has reported gross business : | 
aia e served during the war as a film pei 
} for September as a 167% increase : . . . 
A See editor in the Signal Corps, and I 
over August, which was 37°% be- ; a 
wound up his military career as Ch 
low average for the year. Ralf M. ; a a 
= ‘< Munich City Editor of the Ar- ser’ 
a y+ ££ 2 Spangler & Associates has been i 5 : 
a A a my'’s World In Film newsreel. rol 
named nz al adve ge i Prior “ar . niee 
- ti 7 cay rior to his induction he assist- ai 
_ 1697 Broadway, New York 19 + Phone: Circle 5-6121 publicity representative for the eye gi 
\ ed the story editor of the RKO Mi 











































































— west coast organization. . . 
, , 8 H K ' Hollywood Studios, and prior to 
‘ ayout artist ERB KLYNN Nas : . : 
thi ‘eth kim that he was assistant to Josef von ¢ 
complete 1s twe ; or . 2° . 
y : . e CREICTA Sere : : Sternberg at the Columbia Pic- po! 
United Productions of America tures Studios. cia 
-" = after two and one-half years with Cinemart is now producing a As 
> oS that studio, series of documentary films on in- He 
—" —— sania , : , Pe 5 
-_— . ‘national subjects and domestic set 
Apt - @ Apo M. Ermin1, former Ma- - ne ni I su ‘ al ki 
ee . . re . . Océ a also working ov 
= Prod ior with the US. Signal Cop, “oo > ae 
ti - s , ( a series O oO ‘rt and Dall- 
— ss nn i has joined Harold Young Produc- m -a series of concert an , 
g room dance shorts, for both the- joi 
Editorial 8 ‘ Z ; 
_—<$<$$<$<<—_|_||— Accounting atrical and non-theatrical distri- ve 
= 0 J and Photo Lab. bution. we 
secutive Yfices —_—ii— — 
as: 
and Theater @ STERLING STURTEVANT, former 
Al~A ~~ ; ‘ ha 
‘=| |‘ Studi story-sketch artist with the Walt 
fi =\i = —tudio ‘ ‘ = of 
mere) ines _ —___——ceee Disney Studios, has joined the 
es : we 
staff of United Productions of 
hl CC = o ‘ : AS 
°— t 1p A “f t ; ‘rica where > Ww o work 
oors of ATeEatlvue CLLUL America where she will do wor B: 
. in layout and background, ee 
Sure, we have adequate facilities for producing training programs —a six 
story building full of them in downtown Detroit. But, typewriters and se 
cameras, printing presses and lighting equipment don’t train men. —— H 
Of greatest importance to us—and most profitable to our clients—are LéeT's A DD 
the people within our building. Their creative talent . . . their experi- 
ence in solving many types of training problems . . . their ability to put t Y r Sil n Fil ¢ 
the client's ideas into action these are the factors that contribute to \ a 0 ou e t ims — 
the success of the complete training programs we are producing for svi Color or Black and White 
some of America’s finest business organizations. 
We'll make a professional production of yout 
silent 16mm. film, adding music, narration 
and special effects. Finest color duplication iq 
the industry. Telefilms skilled technical staff 
ALpo ERMINI and finest sound-recording equipment, pluj 
; ; rs ae and complete studio facilities, will put that envi‘ 
INCORPORATED tions, Inc, as Vice-President anc able Hellyweed touch ia your film, We sorva 
Assoc iate Producer Ermini was industrial, amateur and educational film proj 
formerly : ii ; af ia ; y ducers and some of America’s largest com{ 
i ~Sat Calera ia : a leading advertising photogra- panies. Write TELEFILM, Inc., 6039 Holly: 
VISUAL TRAINING CORPORATION her i Rows W te Ci P 1 ; wood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif., for priceq 
A COMPLETE TRAINING AND PROMOTION SERVICE peer im New FOR Uy ane One and technical details. 
815 BATES STREET . DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN of the first to specialize in color TELE 7 LM 
Established 1932 photography. He became asso- oINC. 
ciated with the Technicolor Cor- | HOLLYWOOD Ié6mm HEADQUARTERS | |_ 
| 
} N 
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I. W. Anderson, who has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of Florez. 


@ F. W.. Anperson, Chief In- 
structor for Chrysler Corporation 
for the last ten years, has been ap- 
pointed to the editorial staff of 
Florez, Inc., Detroit promotional 
and training specialists. 

Anderson planned and devel- 
oped schools and training pro- 
grams used in training Chrysler 
personnel and dealers. 

Prior to his association with 
Chrysler, Anderson was with the 
service training division of Chev- 
rolet. His early experience was 
gained as an instructor for the 
Milwaukee Vocational School, 


@ Frep G. EGAN has been ap- 
pointed manager of the commer- 
cial photographic department of 
Associated Screen News Limited. 
He succeeds the late Harvey Bas- 
sett, with whom he worked for 
over twenty years. 

Mr. Egan, a native Montrealer, 
joined Associated Screen News 23 
years ago, and made his first 
world cruise as a photographer's 
assistant in 1925. Since then he 
has been in charge of a number 
of cruises to many parts of the 
world, has been in charge of 
ASN’s branch at 
Banff and Lake Louise; has _ be- 
come familiar with nearly all 
sections of the Rocky Mountains. 
He has taken photographs in 
nearly every part of Canada, and 


photographic 





WANTED 
WRITER-DIRECTOR 


Established commercial film pro 
duction concern wants combina 
tion man experienced in low 
budget field. Contract basis to 
start with staff potential. Give 
details, salary 


Write Box 90 
BUSINESS SCREEN 
157 E. Erie St., Chicago 11 
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photographed many notables, in- 
cluding the King and Queen of 
Siam, Lord Bessborough and oth- 
er Governors-General, and King 
George VI and Queen Elizabeth 
during the Royal Visit to Canada. 


@ Harotp M. Younc has re- 
turned to New York from a loca- 
tion trip on Long Island where 
he has been directing a non-the- 
atrical picture for Socony-Vacu- 
um, Boy Meets Soil, starring John- 
ny Downs; former Universal star, 
and Kay Dowd, a former Colum- 
bia Pictures featured player. 


@ GENE DeitTcu, one-time tech- 
nical illustrator with North Amer- 
ican Aviation, has been signed as 
an apprentice production man- 
ager for United Productions ol 
America. Dietch, a native of Chi- 
cago, has been with the visual 
aids department of the training 
Lockheed 
and the promotional art section 
of the 
Corporation, 


division at Aviation, 


Columbia Broadcasting 


@ Formation of a new motion 
picture and slidefilm producing 
organization, AMERICAN FILM PRo- 
pucers, has been announced by 
Lawrence A. Glesnes and Robert 
Gross, executive producers. 


Equipped to produce industri- 
al and commercial training, edu- 
information 
films, the organization’s executive 


cation, sales and 


offices are located in the Empire 
State Building in New York City. 
Sound stages and laboratories in 
the metropolitan area are being 
utilized for both 35 mm and 16 
mm production. 


Glesnes and Gross are both vet- 
erans with in-service and pre-serv- 
ice motion picture experience. 
The former spent four years in 
the Signal Corps as Motion Pic- 
ture Director and Commanding 
Officer of a special motion picture 
unit for the ETO. Prior to the 
war, he was Production Manager 
for the Visual Education Division 
of the University of Minnesota. 


Gross spent nearly four years 
as writer-director and Production 
Chief for the AAF Combat Film 
Service. Before entering the Ar- 
my, he was Chief of the Photo- 
graphic Division of the New York 
State Bureau of Publicity, Chief 
of the Photographic Division of 
the New York State Education 
Department, and Senior Informa- 
tion Specialist for the U.S. De- 
partment of the Interior. 





Our TWENTY ONE YEARS OF 
EXPERIENCE PLUS COMPLETE FACILITIES 
ARE YOUR GUARANTEE OF SATISFACTION 
IN THE PRODUCTION OF A SOUND 
SLIDE FILM OR MOTION PICTURE. 


ROCKETT FILMS 


6063 SUNSET BLVD - HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 











SPECIALISTS in the 
PRODUCTION and 
DISTRIBUTION of 
MOTION PICTURES in 
COLOR of 
OUTDOOR SUBJECTS 


HAWLEY-LORD, Inc. 


61 West 56th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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Gordon S. Mitchell 
President 


Bernard F. McEveety 
Vice President 


MM-SFcofre PMMA in 


a NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 





Composed of men with years of experience 
in the production of 
Industrial, Educational & Entertainment 


FILMS 


Inquiries Invited 


Hollywood Office 
1209 Taft Bldg. 
Hollywood 28, California 
Phone: HOllywood 8298 


New York Office 
Suite 1713, 250 W. 57th St. 
New York, N. Y. 

Phone: COlumbus 5-3255 














Everything in Projection 


35mm PROJECTION 16mm ARC PROJECTION 
16mm MAZDA PROJECTION 16mm SILENT PROJECTION 
8mm PROJECTION STANDARD SLIDE PROJECTION 
2x2 SLIDE PROJECTION FILM ROLL PROJECTION 
SOUND SLIDE PROJECTION OPAQUE PROJECTION 
TURNTABLE FURNISHED MICROPHONE FURNISHED 


The World’s Largest 16mm Sound Film Library of 
Commercial, Educational and Entertainment Films 


16 Offices reavy to SERVE YOU 


@ 2024 Main St., Dallas, Texas @ 826 Baronne St., 2nd Floor, 
© 714 18th St., Denver, Colo- New Orleans 13, Lovisiana 
rado @8th & H in St., Mi 


@ 926 McGee St., Kansas City apolis, Minnesota 
6, Mo. 


@915 S. W. 10th Ave., Port- 
© 2408 W. 7th St., Los Angeles cues. Oy Svegen 
5, California 


@ 108 W. 8th St., Chattanooga 





- 7 2, Tenn. 
@ 18 So. Third St., Memphis 3, @219 E. Main St., Richmond 
Tenn. 19, Va. 
@132 S. Miami Ave., Miami @52 Auburn Ave., N.E., At- 
36, Fila. lanta, Ga. 
@5 Boylston St., Cambridge, @ 1370 S. Beretania St., Hono- 
Mass. lulu, T. H. 


and 
Bertram Willoughby Pictures, Inc., Suite 600, 
1600 Broadway, New York City 19, New York 


BAL PICTURES 


LE. 8th St., Chicago, Hlinois (Home Office ) 





{\D) 
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@ Sales agencies for Natco, Inc. 
are to be set up in England, 
France, Belgium, Sweden, Switz- 
erland, and the Netherlands, it 
was announced last month, 
Georce M. Factor, executive as- 
sistant to WILLARD Gipwitz, Vice- 
President in charge of sales, is 
now en route to Europe to com- 
plete several deals which will re- 
sult in wider distribution of 
Natco’s 16 mm projector. 

Even though original plans of 
the company did not include con- 
tinental distribution just now be- 
cause of the present unsettled 
conditions, arrangements are to 
be made for shipments to begin 
as soon as production increases 
sufficiently. 

The new dealerships will give 
Natco virtual world-wide distri- 
bution, as authorized distributors 
have already been named in a 
half dozen Latin American coun- 
tries as well as in Canada, China, 
Spain, Portugal, the Philippines, 
and the Hawaiian Islands. 

Ihe Natco Co. will 


move into its new multi-million 


shortly 


dollar factory, the former Bendix 
\viation Plant in Chicago, where 
the production schedule for the 
remaining months of 1946 is set 
high enough to supply each dealer 
shortly with a substantial quantity 
of machines. 





The new DeVry turntable (above) 


DeVry Corporation Announces 
Electric Record Turntable 
@ A new electric record turntable 
is now available from DeVry Cor- 
poration, Chicago manufacturer 
of motion picture equipment. 
Powered by a “Green Flyer” 
motor, the turntable operates at 
two speeds, 331 r.p.m. for tran- 
scriptions, and 78 r.p.m. for reg- 
ular records, Instant changeover 


from one speed to the other is 





NATCO Widens Foreign Distribution 





Page from Filmosound booklet 
(above) from Bell & Howell. 
Emphasize Consumer Advantages 
In New Filmosound Booklet 

@ Thirty-seven specific features 
Filmo- 


which characterize the 


sound projector are presented 
graphically in a new booklet is- 
sued by Bell & Howell. Consumer 
advantages are emphasized with 
mechanical details subordinated 
and mentioned only in support- 
ing those advantages. 

A copy of the booklet can be 
obtained by writing to Bell & 
Howell Company, 7100 McCor- 


mick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois. 


possible on this new turntable. 

The pick-up and tone arm em- 
body the latest in design and en- 
gineering principles to assure bril- 
liance of tone and lifelike repro- 
duction of voice and speech, free 
from distortion and objectionable 
surface noises. 








For 16mm. Film—400 to 2000’ Reels 
FIBERBILT Cases are approved for 
Service by the Armed Forces, for ship- 
ping of |émm. film. 


Only original 
bear 


TRADE 


Fiberbilt Cases 
this ~ 


MARK 
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Ampro Corp. Announces 
New Slidefilm Projector 
@ A new slide projector for 2 x 2 
slides and 35 mm strip film has 
been announced by Ampro Cor- 
PORATION of Chicago, a subsidiary 
of General Precision Equipment 
Corporation of New York City. 
This Amproslide Model 30-D is 
said to embody many exclusive 
features for simplified and more 
efficient operation. 

Employing newly designed 
curved film guideways, the new 
projector is said to give a greatly 
improved image, and also permits 
easy threading and quick opera- 
tion. Another basic improvement 
emphasized by Ampro is the auto- 
matic snap-action self-centering 
slide carrier. It operates conven- 
iently with one hand, and assures 
perfect slides 


alignment of on 


The 
permits convenient removal and 
insertion 


screen. carrier design also 
of slides without fingers 
touching the slide surface, thus 
reducing the risk of scratching or 
marring the film surface. 


Other time-saving features are: 


positive fast action up and down 


tilting; a new lift-off case that lifts 


off quickly, leaving the projector 


mounted on the base, ready for 


either slide or strip film projec- 





Ampro Slide and Filmstrip Projector 


tion: and convenient accessibility 
of all controls and parts. 

his Amproslide Model 30-D 
has a five inch, F: 3.5 anastigmat 
projection lens. A coated lens is 
also available. A 300 watt lamp 


also provides uniform light. 


Atlas Adds Equipment, 
Rebuilds Laboratory 

@ Complete rebuilding of the At- 
las Film Co. laboratory has been 
announced by Robert B. Wesley, 
President of the organization. New 
16 mm and 35 mm continuous 
developers of latest modern design 
have been installed by the Engi- 
neering Development Laboratory 
of Chicago. The physical plant 
has been completely redesigned 
and rebuilt. 


Revise Film on 





SPECIAL SERVICE: Difficult and 


ROLAB 


Ask for Booklet 





PRODUCTION UNIT 


Modern Studio, Lighting, Sound, Color 
Immediate high-fidelity playback 


Camera & sound men, well-equipped, 
artistically and scientifically skilled 


unusual photog- 


raphy — microscopy — time-lapse — etc. Engineering. 
Sandy Hook, Conn. 
Phone: Newton 581 
PIONEERS FOR MANY YEARS 


U.S. Northwest 
@ Revision of 
and Its Inland 
Empire to bring up to 
date the 
sound-color 


kane 


15-minute 
film pro- 
1940 for the 
Washington city’s 
Spokesman-Review 
and Spokane Daily 
Chronicle extend 
during 
the next year to an es- 


duced in 


will 
its showings 


timated audience of a 
million people. Origi- 





nally utilized on a na- 
tion-wide 





tour as a 








stage, sound, ete. 


214 S. Vermont 2 
DRexel 1361 








Special Arrangements Handled 


We furnish script, technicians, 


VERMONT STUDIOS 


Los Angeles 4, Calif. 


, presentation of the 

Sound Stage Available Spokane market and 
the newspapers’ serv- 

Producers ices, showings were al- 

or Advertising Agencies so made to around 
100,000 people who 

buy newspapers, Ap- 


proximately 2,000 ad- 
vertisers and distribu- 
tors have seen it. 

The revised version, 
planned to meet a con- 
tinuing for 
screenings, includes 
views of the completed 
Grand Coulee Dam. 


demand 
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FOR THE SAFETY 


OF YOUR FILM 


Film soon dries out, becomes brittle and scratched, 
breaks in use and is worthless, unless properly pro- 
tected from dirt and unfavorable conditions of 
humidity. 





PROTECT YOURS IN 
*DUSTPROOF 
* HUMIDIFIED 
* FIREPROOF 


FILM FILING AND 
STORAGE CABINETS 


Maximum storage in minimum space. Tight, heavy gauge steel construction. Indexed 
for instant location of desired reels. Over 50 models —a variety of types and 
capacities to meet all requirements. 





sé 
Write for free literature on complete line of 16mm. equipment This 
® REWINDS ®@ FILM CLEANERS ® REELS Is Our 
© SPLICERS © SHIPPING AIDS ® CANS 30th Year”’ 


PRODUCTS 


423 Wisco ae Wee 8 ee 


CORP. 


NEW YORK.NY. 











Spo- 





You are cordially invited 
to jon a distinguished company 


of nell-pleased film users. 


Films produced or scheduled cover 


such a wide range of subjects as 


Better merchandising of retail 
Home heating.... 
Induction of 

Home freezers . 


foods 
. . record systems 
retail store employees 
farm equipment 
Automotive accessories .. . 


. . tire sales 


Service stations ..... agency presentation 


FOR COMPETENT, HONEST PRODUCTION, WRITING 
SKILL AND RELIABLE FILM COUNSEL . . . CONSULT 


BALLARD-BOWMAN FILMS, INC. 


360 North Michigan, Chicago 1, Illinois 
“PRODUCERS OF FINE QUALITY FILMS THAT GET RESULTS” 


| 
LD 
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A NATIONAL 


DIRECTORY OF VISUAL EDUCATION DEALERS 





EASTERN STATES 


* CONNECTICUT - 
Audio-Visual Corp., 53 Allyn St., 
Hartford. 
* DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 
Jam Handy Organization, Inc., 
Transport’tn Bldg., Washington 6. 
Paul L. Brand, 2153 K St., N. W., 
Washington 7. 
* MAINE * 
D. K. Hammett, Inc., 620 Congress 
St., Portland 3. 
* MARYLAND °* 
Folkemer Photo Service, 927 Poplar 
Grove, Baltimore 16. 
Kunz Motion Picture Service, 432 
N. Calvert St., Baltimore 2. 
Stark Films, 537 N. Howard S&*., 
Baltimore 1. 
* MASSACHUSETTS * 
Audio-Visual Corp., 116 Newbury 
St., Boston 16. 
Jarrell-Ash Company, 165 Newbury 
St., Boston 16. 
South End Film Library, 56 Val 
lonia Ter., Fall River. 
Stanley-Winthrops, Inc., go Wash 
ington St., Quincy 69. 


* NEW HAMPSHIRE -* 
A. H. Rice and Co., Hollis, N. H. 


* NEW JERSEY °- 
Art Zeiller, 868 Broad St., Newark 2. 


* NEW YORK * 
Hallenbeck & Riley, 562 Broadway, 
Albany 7. 
Wilber Visual Service, 240 State St., 
Albany. (Also New Berlin, N. Y.| 
Buchan Pictures, 79 Allen St., Buf 
falo. 

Association Films, 347 
Ave., New York 17. 
(Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau) 
Bertram Willoughby Pictures, 
Inc., Suite 600, 1600 Broadway, 

New York. 

Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 Broad 
way, New York 19. 

Catholic Movies, 220 W. 42nd St., 
New York. 

The Jam Handy Organization, 
Inc., 1775 Broadway, New York 18. 

Institutional Cinema Service, Inc., 
1560 Broadway, New York 19. 

King Cole’s Sound Service, 340 
Third Ave. at 25th St., N. Y. C. 10. 

Otto Marbach, 630 oth Ave., New 
York. 

Nu-Art Films, Inc., 145 W. 45th 
St., New York 19. 

S. O. S. Cinema Supply Corp., 449 
W. 42nd St., New York 18. 

Sullivan Sound Service, 475 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17. 29 Salem Way, 
Yonkers. 34 Palmer, Bronxville. 

John E. Allen, Inc., Box 383, Roch 
ester 7. 

Marks & Fuller, Inc., 332 E. Main 
St., Rochester 4. 

Ideal Motion Picture Service, 371 
St. Johns Ave., Yonkers 4. 


Madison 


USE THIS DIRECTORY TO LOCATE THE BEST IN EQUIPMENT, FILMS AND PROJECTION SERVICE 
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jects, screens, 





These qualified visual education dealers offer the finest in products and 
services for the use of training and informational aids; including film sub- 
projectors and accessories. 
available. Address inquiries concerning listings on this page to Readers 
Service Bureau, Business Screen, 157 E. Erie St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Projection facilities are also 








* PENNSYLVANIA °* 
J. P. Lilley & Son, 277 Boas St., Har- 
risburg. 
Also 152 Pine St., Williamsport. 
Kunz Motion Picture Service, 1319 
Vine St., Philadelphia 7. 
Lippincott Pictures, Inc., 4729 Lud 
low St., Philadelphia 39. 

Jam Handy Organization, Inc., 
1028 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 19. 
Karel Sound Film Library, 410 

Third Ave., Pittsburgh 19. 
* RHODE ISLAND - 
Audio-Visual Corp., 268 West- 
minster St., Providence. 
* WEST VIRGINIA * 

J. G. Haley, P. O. Box 703, Charles 
ton 23 
Apex Theatre Service & Supply, 
Phone 24043 Box 1389 
Huntington. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


* ALABAMA °* 
Wilfred Naylor, 1907 Fifth Ave., 
No., Birmingham 1. 
John R. Moffitt Co., 191. S. Perry 
St., Montgomery. 
* FLORIDA °* 

Norman Laboratories & Studio, 
Arlington Suburb, Jacksonville. 
Orben Pictures, 1137 Miramar Ave., 

Jacksonville 7. 

Ideal-Southern 16mm Pictures Co., 
132 S. Miami Ave., Miami 36. 
Stevens—Pictures, 9536 N. E. Sec- 

ond Ave., Miami. 
Bowstead’s Camera Shop, 1039 N. 
Orange Ave., Orlando. 
* GEORGIA * 
Calhoun Company, 101 Marietta St., 
Atlanta 3. 

Ideal Pictures Corp. of Georgia, 
52 Aubugn Ave., N.E., Atlanta. 
Strickland Film Co., 141 Walton 

St., N. W., Atlanta 3. 
* KENTUCKY °* 
D. T. Davis Co., 178 Walnut St., 
Lexington 34. (Also Louisville.) 
* LOUISIANA «+ 
Stanley Projection Company, 211), 
Murray St., Alexandria. 
Jasper Ewing & Sons, 725 Poydras 
St., New Orleans 12. 

Stirling Motion Picture Co., 2005 
Ferndale Ave., Baton Rouge 15. 
Ideal Southern Pictures Co., 826 

Barrone St., New Orleans. 

* MISSISSIPPI * 

Herschel Smith Company, 119 

Roach St., Jackson 110. 

* NORTH CAROLINA °+ 

Carolina Industrial Films, 125 W. 

First St., Charlotte 2. 
National Film Service, 14-20 Glen- 

wood Ave., Raleigh. 


* SOUTH CAROLINA - 
Calhoun Company, 1110% Taylor 
St., Columbia 6. 
* TENNESSEE °> 
Ideal Pictures Corp., 18 S. 3rd St., 
Memphis. 
Frank L. Rouser Co., Inc., P. O. 
Box 2107, Knoxville 11. 
Southern Visual Films, 687 Shrine 
Bldg., Memphis, 
* VIRGINIA + 
Walker C. Cottrell, Jr., 408-10 E. 
Main St., Richmond 19. 
Ideal Pictures, 219 E. 
Richmond 19. 
National Film Service, 309 E. Main 
St., Richmond. 


MIDWESTERN STATES 


* ARKANSAS > 
Arkansas Visual Education Serv- 
ice, Conway. 
Grimm-Blacklock Co., 719 Main St., 
Little Rock. 
* ILLINOIS + 
Father Hubbard Educational 
Films, 188 W. Randolph St., Chi- 
cago 1. 
Ideal Pictures Corp., 28 E. 8th St., 
Chicago. 

International Film Bureau, Inc., 
84 E. Randolph St., Chicago 1. 
Jam Handy Organization, Inc., 

230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. 
McHenry Educational Films, 64 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 
Midwest Visual Equipment Co., 
4509 N. Damen Ave., Chicago 25. 
Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3. 
Stinson Projector Sales, 521 S. 
Lombard Ave., Oak Park. 


* INDIANA + 

Burke’s Motion Picture Co., 434 

Lincoln Way West, South Bend 5. 
* IOWA ° 

Pratt Sound Film Service, 805 
Third Ave., S. E., Cedar Rapids. 

Ryan Visual Aids Service, 409-11 
Harrison St., Davenport. 

- KANSAS-MISSOURI > 

Central Visual Education Service, 
Broadview Hotel Bldg., Wichita, 
Kas. 

Audio Visual Aids, 6 W. Armour 
Blvd., Kansas City 2. 

Kansas City Sound Service Co., 
Room 1, Lobby floor, 926 McGee 
St., Kansas City 6, Mo. (Ideal Pic- 
tures ) 

Erker Bros. Optical Co., 610 Olive 
St., St. Louis 1. 

Swank Motion Pictures, 614 N. 
Skinker Blvd., St. Louis 5. 


Main St., 


* MICHIGAN »* 


Olson Anderson, 
Ave., Bay City. 
Cosmopolitan Films, 3248 Gratiot 

Ave., Detroit 7. 

Engleman Visual Education Serv- 
ice, 4754-56 Woodward Ave., De- 
troit 1. 

Jam Handy Organization, Inc., 
2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11. 

Capital Film Service, 224 Abbott 
Road, East Lansing, Michigan. 

* MINNESOTA -* 

Midwest Audio-Visual Company, 


1504 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis 


1113 McKinley 


3. 

National Camera Exchange, 86 S. 
Sixth St., New Farmers Mechanics 
Bank Bldg., Minneapolis 2. 


* NEBRASKA - 
Church Film Service, 2595 Mander- 
son St., Omaha 11. 


* OHIO + 

Lockard Visual Education Service, 
922 Roslyn Ave., Akron 2. 

D. T. Davis Co., 911 Main St., Cin- 
cinnati, 2. 

Ralph V. Haile & Associates, 215 
Walnut St., Cincinnati. 

Fryan Film Service, Film Bldg., 
Cleveland 14. 

Sunray Films, Inc., 
Ave., Cleveland 14. 

Film Associates, 429 Ridgewood 
Dr., Dayton 9. 

Jam Handy Organization, Inc., 
310 Talbott Building, Dayton 2. 
Murray Motion Picture Service 

Co., 879 Reibold Bldg., Dayton 2. 
Twyman Films, Inc., 29 Central 
Ave., Dayton 1. 
Martin Sound Systems, 50 Charles 
Ave., S.E.,Massillon. 


* WISCONSIN -°* 
Photoart House, 844 N. Plankinton 
Ave., Milwaukee. 
Gallagher Film Service, Green Bay. 


WESTERN STATES 


* CALIFORNIA + 

Donald J. Clausonthue, 1829 N. 
Craig Ave., Altadena. 

Camera Craft, 6764 Lexington Ave., 
Hollywood 38. 

Hollywood Camera Exchange, 1600 
N. Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood 28. 

Ideal Pictures Corp., 2408 W. 7th 
St., Los Angeles. 

Jam Handy Organization, Inc., 
7046 Hollywood Blvd., Los An- 
geles 28. 

Ralke Company, 829 S. Flower St., 
Los Angeles 14. 

Screen Adettes, Inc., 1709 W. 8th 
St., Los Angeles 14. 

Training Aids, Inc., 7414 Beverly 
Blvd., Los Angeles 36. 

Carroll W. Rice, 19 Estrella Ave., 
Piedmont, Oakland 11. 

Association Films (Y.M.C.A. Mo- 
tion Picture Bureau), 351 Turk 
St., San Francisco 2. 
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Hirsch & Kaye, 239 Grant Ave., 
San Francisco 8. 

Photo & Sound, Inc., 141 
Montgomery, San Francisco 5. 
Screen Adettes, Inc., Sixty-Eight 
Post Bldg., 68 Post St., San Fran- 


cisco 4. 


New 


* COLORADO * 

Ideal Pictures Corp., 1739 Oneida 
St., Denver. 

* OREGON * 

Cine-Craft Co., 1111 S. W. Stark St., 
Portland 5. 

Evangel Picture Service, 420 S. W. 
Washington St., Portland 4. 

Ideal Pictures Corp., 915 S. W. 
10th Ave., Portland. 

Moore’s Motion Picture Service, 
306-310 S. W. Ninth Ave., Port- 
land 5. 

Screen Adettes, Inc., 611 N. Tilla- 
mook St., Portland 12. 

* TEXAS ° 

Association Films (Y.M.C.A. Mo- 
tion Picture Bureau), 1700 Pat- 
terson Ave., Dallas 1. 

Audio Video Institute, 1501 Young 
St., Dallas. 

The Educational Equipment Co., 
David F. Parker, 1909 Commerce 
St., Dallas 1. 

George H. Mitchell Co., 712 N. 
Haskell, Dallas 1. 

National-Ideal Pictures, 2024 Main 
St., Dallas. 

Visual Education, Inc., 12th at La- 
mar, Austin. Also, 602 N. St. Paul, 
Dallas 1; 4431 Foard St. Ft. 
Worth; 3905 S. Main, Houston 4. 

- UTAH = 

Audio-Visual Supply Co., 1122 E. 
8th South, Salt Lake City 2. 

Evangel Picture Service, 237 East 
1st South, Salt Lake City 1. 

* WASHINGTON °* 

Rarig Motion Picture Co., 5514 
University Way, Seattle 5. 

Evangel Picture Service, 426 Peyton 
Bldg., Spokane 8. 

* HAWAII « 

Motion Picture Enterprises, 121 S. 

Beretania Honolulu, T. H. 


FOREIGN 


* CANADA - 
Arrow Films Limited, 1115 Bay 
St., Toronto 5, Ontario. 
General Films Limited 
Head Office: 
1534 Thirteenth Ave., Regina, Sask. 
Branches: 
535 W. Georgia St., Vancouver, 
Bt. 
810 Confederation Life Bldg., Win 
nipeg, Man. 
156 King St., West, Toronto, Ont. 
1396 St. Catherine St., Montreal. 
760 Main St., Moncton, New 
Brunswick. 
H. de Lanauze, 1027 Bleury St., Mont- 
real, Quebec. 
+ MEXICO - 
E. M. A. S. A. Head Office, Stu- 
dio and Distribution: Reforma 
146, Mexico City. 


Case History... 


(CONTINUEDFROM PAGE25) 


ence is playing in making ow 
day-to-day life a happier one. It 
goes on to point out that science 
has been concerned with weeds, 
and recently developed a super- 
weapon against them. The wea- 
pon is  Dichlorophenoxyacetic 
commonly 2,4-D. 
This chemical compound makes 


acid, called 
it possible to destroy weeds mere- 
ly by spraying it with water on 
lawns, golf courses, vacant lots 
and other places rid with weeds. 
Fortunately, 2,4-D is selective in 
its killing effect—it does not harm 
common lawn grass. 

Live action and animation are 
combined in Doomsday to Pests 
to describe the effectiveness of 
DDT on insect pests. Novel treat- 
ment is given by showing the war 
against from the 


insects bug’s 


viewpoint. The narrator is an in- 
sect, and, in a voice of doom, he 
tells the bug-world what they can 
expect from Pestroy DDT. Live 
action then DDT 
should be It explains its 
development and the terrific job 


shows how 


used. 


it played during the war. 


New Stock Issue Finances 

Telefilm Expansion Plan 

@ A new recording stage, shoot- 
ing stage, cutting rooms, addition- 
al laboratory space and equip- 
ment, and an enlarged animation 
department are slated for Tele- 
film Inc. 1946-47 expansion. The 
projects will be financed by a new 
$1,500,000 stock issue, the first in 
the organization's history. 

Shares will have a par value of 
ten dollars, with an employe par- 
ticipation plan which enables 
staff workers to acquire stock in 
the company on a bonus and pay- 
roll deduction plan. 

Telefilm Studios now occupy 
two buildings in Hollywood, and 
gross business this year is double 


that of 1945. 





PRODUCER WANTS 
PART-TIME JOB 
Man with outstanding experi 
ence in production and distri 
bution for leading industries 
desires job that will leave half 
time free for educational work 
If you want to set up your own 
film department, this man can 
make modest film budget do 
the work of a large one. New 

York area only—Age 42 
Write Box 91 
BUSINESS SCREEN 
157 E. Erie St., Chicago 11 
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The Seal of Quality 
Since 1913 


SPECIALISTS 


in planning and producing 
visual programs to train . 
to sell . . . to inform. 

ATLAS EDUCATIONAL FILM CO. 


1111 SO. BLVD., OAK PARK, ILL. 
TEL: AUSTIN 8620 











AND LIGHT 
WEIGHT, TOO 


BLOWER CODED 








MOTOR-DRIVEN FORCED AIR COOLING 

plus heat filter permits use of 300 as 

well as 200 or 100 watt lamp, yet safe- 

pee precious slides or film against 
eat damage. 


NO REWINDING NECESSARY... film is 
ready for showing right after use. 


SMOOTH PRECISE FOCUSING to hairline 
sharpness. 


ANASTIGMAT PROJECTION LENS (5” f:3.5). 


EASILY ADJUSTABLE for either horizon- 
tal or vertical pictures. 


MANUMATIC SLIDE CARRIER automati- 
cally stacks slides in sequence. 


MORE BRILLIANT PROJECTION! 
GREATER SLIDE PROTECTION! 
MORE CONVENIENT OPERATION! 


The GoldE Filmatic enables you 
to make the most effective use of 
all three types of still projection 
material. Can be changed from 
film to slide showing in a jiffy! 








Dept. B, 1220 West Madison St 
Chicago 7, U.S.A 





GoldE Manufacturing Co. 
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For A TRULY FLATTERING SHOWING OF 
640)0) aia.) EITHER 35 mm. OR 16 mm. 


WHILE YOUR GUESTS ENJOY COCKTAILS, 

LUNCHEON OR DINNER SUPERBLY SERVED 

IN A SETTING OF UNSURPASSED BEAUTY 
THAT WILL SELL YOUR PICTURE. 


Morte Cork 


AA 
j — co 
Vlaclinon Uwe. ol 54% we OE gen 


; AoA 5-3400 








TED NEMETH STUDIOS 


729 SevENTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Producers of 


MOTION PICTURES - SLIDEFILMS 











PROTECTION 
FOR MOVIE FILM 
against 
WEAR ... OIL 
WATER 
CLIMATE 
SCRATCHES 
FINGER- 


TREATMENT 
LASTS 
THE LIFE 
OF THE 
FILM 





ASK YOUR DEALER 
VAPORATE CO.,inc. BELL & HOWELL CO. 


130 W. 46th St. 1801 Larchmont, Chicago 
New York City 716 N. Labrea, Hollywood 





Bell Telephone... 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE NINETEEN) 

There are eleven main channels of distri 
bution through which Bell System informa- 
tional films are available to the public. And, 
as is pointed out in a Bell booklet, “Notes for 
a Conference on Film Distribution Proce- 
dures,’ “all these channels are open to each 
of the eighteen telephone companies in the 
Bell System, making 198 distribution chan- 
nels in all.” Actually, says Bell, only 38% of 
these channels are being used, and even these 
of their 


nor 


are only being used at about 25% 
potential. 

“It is a tribute to the film medium,” says 
the booklet, “that its value should be recog- 
nized while achieving so small a part of its 
potential.” 

The channels for distribution are: theater 
bookings; mobile theaters; commercial pro- 
jection agencies; company projectionists; pub- 
lic libraries; visual education bureaus; muse- 
ums, universities, and state libraries; commer- 
cial distribution agencies; company lending 
libraries; home projectors; and company fa- 
cilities. 

One of the most important considerations 
facing the Bell System and its film program 
now is the lack of suitable areas for showing. 
The exigencies of employe training pose a 
different problem from public film showing. 
The trend now is to train small groups 
Most Bell offices are not 
equipped with adequate rooms for film show- 
ing, nor adequate film projection equipment 


right on the job, 


to train in the way which seems most success- 
ful. Some work in converting existing rooms 
into satisfactory classrooms and conference 
rooms suitable for showing motion pictures 
and slidefilms has already been accomplished, 
and all plans for new buildings take these 
needs into consideration. 

Ihe Bell System feels that many more pro- 
jectors can be used if the proper equipment 
is made available. The trend toward smaller 
group instruction requires that the new pro- 
jectors be mobile, simple to operate, inex- 
pensive, and useable without darkening the 
room. 

Imagination, initiative, and exploitation of 
unusual ideas have characterized the film pro- 
grams of many of the operating companies of 
the Bell System. The company, for example, 
which trained its girls in the Central Office by 
placing them around a table, putting headsets 
on them, and showing motion pictures in the 
same room with working employes, was only 
adjusting the tools of audio-visual education 
to meet its immediate needs. From such a con- 
cept comes success in better employe training 
and enlivened public relations. 


Hawley-Lord, Inc. Specializes 
in Sport Film Productions 


@ Blue Warriors of the Pacific, a film on 
sail-fishing directed and photographed by Van 
Campan Heilner, has been released by Haw- 
ley-Lord, Inc., New York producer. The film 
is in full color and sound and runs for nine 
minutes. 

Hawley-Lord is a comparative newcomer in 
the 16 mm field, and specializes now in sports 
shorts. Organized late in 1945, the company 
did not get into full production until some 
time later, Pheasant Fever, directed and pho- 
tographed by Thomas R. Conlon, was re- 
leased in May, and a sound-color film has 
been released each month since. 

Andre Lord, President of the company, 
states that the same production schedule will 
be maintained for the coming year. The de- 
mand for sports films of all types is great, and 
clubs, men’s groups, and community organ- 
izations are anxious to show as many as they 
can get. 


State Department Signs Maxwell Anderson, 
Other Top Writers for Overseas Pictures 


@ Maxwell Anderson is the first of the top 
writers to be signed by the State Depart- 
ment’s Office of Information 
and Cultural Affairs to do scripts for pictures 
designed to sell U. S. policies abroad. Ander- 
son's assignment is a 


International 


reeler, 
Venture Into Freedom, documentary telling 
the story of the granting of Philippine inde- 
pendence. Object will be to show that this 
voluntary act indicates a lack of U. S. im- 
perialism. 

Professor Harlan Hatcher, Dean of Ohio 
State’s College of Arts and Sciences, has also 
been designated for the writing of Border 
Without Bayonets, pointing out the complete 
absence of fortifications along the 3,000-mile 
U. S.-Canadian border. 


two-to-three 





Motion Pictures 
Filmstrips 
Visual Presentations 


KEY FILMS 


340 W. 47th St. New York 19, N. Y. 
COlumbus 5-0862 











PORTLAND'S ONLY MODERN AIR CONDITIONED 
16MM SCREENING ROOM 
NOW AVAILABLE FOR RENTAL 


5 Minutes from the Leading Hotels 
SCREEN ADETTES, INC. 


611 N. THLAMOOK ST., PORTLAND (12), ORE. 











16MM & 35MM motion picture projection 

service. Arrange club, 
school, church showings, supply equipment and operators. 
Full responsibility, one-time or long runs in New York, 
New Jersey, and Connecticut. Continuous projection and 
sound-slide film service. Have largest local list of the- 
atrical outlets for top quality industria! fiims. 


KING COLE’S SOUND SERVICE, Inc. 
340 THIRD AVE. at 25th ST., NEWYORK IO —LEx. 2-678! 
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it “‘ready-made’’ films listed here are available from 
scores of manufacturers in 25 industries . . . from film dis- 
tributors and government bureaus. The book tells you 
where to get them . . . which are free . . . which can be 
rented or bought and for how much. 


It classifies and describes all of these motion picture 
and slide films accurately . . . so you can quickly select 
those you need. It includes films on shipbuilding, avi- 
ation, electronics, industrial chemistry, and many other 
fields. It lists films on such special skills as welding, tool 
dressing, drafting, and the use of precision measuring 
instruments. 


Training Films 


— another important function of photography 
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This new book lists the best ones 
in the business . . . 1700 specially 
made training films you can 

borrow, rent, or buy 


In fact, when you see how thoroughly these films cover 
the industrial field, you’ll wish the book had been avail- 
able sooner . . . so, write today for your free copy of ““The 
Index of Training Films.” 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 


eeeeeee Mail this coupon for your FREE book «ccscecececsevese 
Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 
Please send me a copy of ““The Index of Training Films.” 
Name 
Company 


Street 
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